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MatterHorn Quests. 





S men essay the Matterborn— 





That peering peak of stone and snow— 





To view, some matchless Alpine morn, 
The petty world stretch far below, 
Though after all their toil and pain 







They can but clamber down again ; 









, . So yearning souls essay the hights 
oy e Of spirit, setting dangers by, 
tS >} And reching naught of low delights 
| (Cr 


} The flesh affords ; you ask them why, 







They know not; some divine unrest 


‘ta 

« 
PH Bids them to climb and do their best. 
Jers Written for The Congregationalist by 
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VACATION 
TOURS 


EUROP 


H. CAZE & SONS, 52d Year. 
All expenses—$1{75 to $80O0—all expenses. 
HIGH CLASS ARRANGEMENTS, 


Thirty Tours, ranging in price from 
Summer #175 to $xk00, visiting England, Ire- 


Spring and 
laud, Scotland, France, Holland, 
Khine, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Danube, Austria, etc.; 


Vacation ? 

Tours, 

Europe. ) 
North Cape and Russia Party, June 27. 
Annual Round the World Party, Sept. 

Holy Land Party (Egypt and the Nile)— 
Spring and Autumn—Four tours annually. 
Independent tickets for any desired tour in Europe, 
with or without hotel coupons. Estimates furnished. 
Agents all lines steamers. Choice rooms secured. 

(iaze’s Tourist Gazette free, gives particulars. 


Mea yore?” A, Gaze & Sons, Ltd., sr’goston” 


‘GRUISE OF THE AMERICAN BUILT 
STEAMER “‘ OHIO.” 


rhe largest and finest yacht steamer in the world. 
Dining room holds 200 persons, and only this number 
will be taken on the cruise. 

March 28th to June 6th. 70-day cruise to the Medi- 
terranean, visiting Spain, Malta, Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy,, France. Ten days longer than 
any other cruise. Rate, $425 and upwards. 

June 27th to August 27th. Cruise to Russia, Sweden, 
Norway and the Midnight Sun, and the total eclipse 
of the sun, visible August 8th. Rate, #550. 

June 6th, July Istand 8th, European Tours. Send tor 

descriptive catalogues, 
*“ THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO.,1715 
Chestnut St., Philadetphia, or Le L. Collver, 
New England Agent, 306 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


EUROPE #47 to $2,000, all expenses in 


cluded, Programs free. Ocean passages by all lines, 
and travel tickets everywhere, Letters of credit, 
foreign moneys. Every requisite for travelers, Esti 
mates free. frite us. Japan party, March 21. 

Thos. Cook & Son., 261 & 1225 B’way, N. ¥. 

















Excursions start Feb. 12, Feb. 

| 29and March 21 via Gibraltar. 

7 1 i $550 upward. Firstclass, Ac- 
companied by F. C. Clark, 

ex-U. 8, Vice-Consul at Jerusaitem. Address Leon L, 
N.E Agent, 306 Washington Street, 






Boston. 


i i r ‘ ‘ 1 A FROM 
LOURS to EUROPE «8385 $585 
All expenses. Itineraries of Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam 
Ave,, Brooklyn, N. Y. Fall Tour to Palestine, 
8650. Tour Round the World, 81,650. 





. EUROPEAN TOURS. 
rg Year. Personally conducted by Dr. and 
O@ Mrs. Paine. Limited party. Terms reasonable. 
oe @ Address H.S. PAINE, M.D., Glens Falls, N.Y. 





LAND OF THE MIDNICHT SUN. 
Two Select Parties: June ith, for North Cape, Nor- 
wegian Fjords, St. Petersburg, Berlin, etc. July 2d, 
Great Britain, Holland, Germany, Italy,etc. Accommo- 
dations strictly first class. 

Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 97 Rodney St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Congregationalist’s 


PILGRIMAGE 


to England and Holland 


To sail June 4, 1896, by Hamburg-American Express Steamer Columbia, 
landing at PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND, returning August 1 by the same Line. 


The Itinerary includes Cologne, the Rhine, Lucerne, Paris, etc. 





NEW WORLD 
PILGRIMS AT 
OLD WORLD 
SHRINES... 


THE 


A unique brochure, valuable as a Pilgrim souvenir as well as a record of ti 
Resides the full daily Itinerary and all necessary details and direc- 
tions, much space is given to ‘‘ English and Dutch Notes,” which treat 
the historic and architectural features of the tour, and particularly of poir 


tour. 


of Pilgrim interest. 


HOKE PLYWOUTH, 


42 ILLUSTRATIONS. Price, 10 Cents. 





Address PI 


LGRIMAGE, 


Office of THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, 


3 3 {113 Broadway, New York. | Business Managers 
or HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 1201 Washington St., Boston. § of the Tour. 


Is 


The Congregationalist 12 Weeks for 25 Cents and ‘ The Bonnie Brier Bush’’ FREE. 


We celebrate this year our S0th anniversary—the special number of the paper commemorating the event being 
Before that time we wish to secure 40,000 new names, so as to place Zhe Congregationalist, and 
that particular number, in the hands of as many new 


issued in March. 


each new name sent, and 





readers. We therefore 
scribers shall secure for us one or more names for “12 Weeks’ Triai Subscriptions,” 25 cents accompanying each name. 
This payment will entitle the old subscriber to a copy of /an Maclaren’s “BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER Busi” for 
The Congregationalist will be mailed for twelve weeks to the new subscribers. 


propose that each of 





The Paper for 12 Weeks 
& The Bonnie Brier Bush fo 


For the purposes of our special offer we have purchased an editicn of this remarkable classic by Ian Maclaren 
from the authorized publishers, Messrs. Dopp, MEAD & Co. Itisa reprint from new plates of the complete copyrighted 


edition, which is issued at $1.25; making a dainty volume, cabinet size, bound in cloth, with a unique cover design. 


Why We Do This. 


WE WISH to signalize the completion of our 80th year by introducing the paper to a multitude of new readers. 
WE BELIEVE that our old subscribers will appreciate this unusual offer and will recognize in it an attempt on our 
part to show our appreciation of any effort they may now make in our behalf as well as their past interest in the paper. 
WE ARE WILLING to send the paper for 12 weeks at a loss, believing that twelve such arguments presented 


weekly will convince the most skeptical. 


‘25 Cts. 





CONDITIONS—THESE ONLY: 


tay The ‘‘12 Weeks for 25 Cents’ subscriptions must be for dona fide new names of persons able 
to subscribe for a religious paper on their own account. 


The new subscribers must be sent by a present 


subscriber of the paper, but the former may in their turn send other new names. 
I@ We deliver ‘The Bonnie Brier Bush” a¢ our office in fulfillment of this offer; or we will send copies, postpaid, to any address for 


5 cents additional—30 cents for the paper, the book and postage on the latter. 








our present sub- 





















































































An old subscriber sending us trial subscriptions in accordance 


with this offer has the privilege of ordering ONE additional copy (not more) of ‘‘ The Bonnie Brier Bush” at 20 cents, which price includes 


postage on the book. 


{a This offer is made for a limited time only and the publishers of the paper reserve the right to discontinue it with one week’s notice. 


Send stamps, silver or bills at our risk. 


F Is Packages of books will be sent by express, if desired, at the expense of the person ordering. 
expect to fill all orders within two weeks of the date of their receipt. 


Aceress “TRIAL. SUBSCRIPTIONS,” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


We 
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DON’T MISS THIS 


Extra Special Offer Limited to 2,500 Sets. 


it was our fixed intention not to sell a copy of THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY in 1896 for less 
n regular prices, but the tremendous flood of orders, requests and commendations still pouring in 
from school boards, educators, business and professional men, mechanics and people generally, has 
simply forced us to make oue more great special limited offer in order to prevent the widespread disap- 
pointment that would surely follow adherence to our original purpose. We shall therefore make the 
advance in price by gradual stages, affording the readers of this paper another chance to secure our 
unrivaled self educator at little more than cost of paper, printing and binding, 

Remember ! and upon terms liberal almost beyond belief. This great offer will never be 
duplicated. If you hesitated before, act promptly now, tor there are only 2,500 

setsontheseterms. We have a fortune locked up in this colossal work, and cannot afford much longer to 
waive profits for the sake of advertising. But for the next few days, see how easily you can secure the great 


ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY 


For 
this 2,500 Sets only 


$1.00 


Ca ACh Cc with order, 
‘ Re tCLoPED I< q | 


een $1.10 


a month for 


cee | a I year 
Regular Price, 


$42.00 


A College Education 
for about Five 
Cents a 
Day. 


tha 





The four massive volumes, substantially bound, contain 5,357 pages, 16,000 
colamns of clear type matter. 3,000 illustrations. Each volume 9 in. 
wide, 111-2 in. long, 3 in. thick. Weight of set about 40 Ibs. 


The Standard in Public Schools from Maine to California. 


ADOPTED BY THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF EDUCATION 
on February 11, 1896, in preference to all other dictionaries and encyclopedias. 


Because It contains all the legitimate words in the English language—nearly twice as many as 
either Wevster or Worcester, and fully 25,000 more than any other Dictionary, not ex- 
cepting the Century, which sells at from $60 to $100. 
Because It is a comprehensive Encyclopedia of all human knowledge, edited and condensed by 
the master minds of this century, including such intellectual giants as Huxley, Proctor, 
Morris, Hunter, Ectoclet, Stainer—scholars unapproachable in their respective departments. 50,000 
encyclopedic subjects! The great Britannica claims to cover but a few more than 27,900 topics. 
When you use or purchase the usual dictionary—even the very best—YOU GET SOUP BUT NO DINNER. 
Cue great Encyclopzdic gives you all legitimate English words with their derivation, spelling, pro 
nuvelation and different meanings; that’s the Soup. It also gives youa grand feast of encyclopxdic 
knowledge c >vering every topic—past, present and tuture—that you will need to look up; that’s the Dinner. 


FOUR REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS—THOUSANDS SIMILAR. 

St. Louis Pablic Schools.—After an exhaustive Scientific American.—It forms in itself a library 

ewmitaination of all the leading dictionaries, yours was | for the busy man of affairs, the mechanic ambitious to 

selected (for adoption) in preference to all others. advance himself in his line, or the student or apprentice 
4 a beg r, 

New York Morning Journal.—In all respects Fat SE 8 SAGE 

the most perfect reference book yet published, It Hon. Charies F. Warwick, Mayor of Phila- 

combines the essential features of both dictionary | delphia.—It is indispensable as a work of reference in 

and eneyclopedia, every well appointed library. 


Books Guaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned Within Ten Days. 
How to Get this Great Work. 7304900 7 Bor ce ore eine’ Volomes 


will be forwarded. Every month thereafter send $140 in toe same man- 
ner. for twalve months, making the total payment of $17.80. Under- | 
saaé, a whole set of Four vo umes is sent after the first payment of | ONLY 
00, thus you have the use yhile pay balane the rate < 
) se of them while paying the balance at the rate 2,500 Sets 
on these terms. 








of 5 cents per day. All freight or express charges must 
be paid by the purchaser. Anv one wishing to pay cash 


AGENTS for the complete set may deduct 10 per cent., and send Our Next 
WANTED $16.02. This allowance is practically the cost of keep- announcement will re- 
ib ing the account if purchased on easy terms. We refer cord an 
a aon to any commercial agency, or any bank or newspaper in ADVANCE 
Philadelphia. N.B.—If the Half Russia style (regular in prices. 


price, $52 50) is desired, the payments will be $1.75 a month; and the Full 

Sheew edition (regular price, $60 00) will be furnished on monthly payments 

of $2.00. The first perment is only $1.00 in any case. When ordering please state which style you select. 
We recommend the Half Russia Binding as more serviceable. 


Pamphlet of 80 Specimen Pages Free on Receipt of 6 Cents to pay Postage. 


b ° ° 236 South Eighth Street, 
Syndicate Publishing Co., *Puitsberbria, Pa: 
BAKER’S EUROPEAN TOURS. 
All of Europe Tours #380 to #395, embracing England, 
France, Germany, tbe Rhine, Austria, Switzerland, 
| Italy.ete. All expenses paid. Swiss tour, $255. Short 


; Tour, $185. Send for Program. 
| FRANK BAKER, 93 Nassau St., New York. 


EUROPE Ideal Tour. 250 miles of Coaching. 
Limited et by Cunard Steamers. 
SCOTLAND to SWITZERLAND. Also 
Rev. H. Topp, M.A., Corona (L.I.), N. Y. ITALY 
IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING OOLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalisi. 








= dont ont dont tnt dom 


WHE - Write Gaze where and ; 
when you wish to Trav- 
el, and they will inform 


How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, I 
Spring or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- I 
t 











dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all 
Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 
(vy mail 10 cts.), and Save Money. State your 
wishes carefully; full information Free. Address 
}. YWENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., Universal fourist 
Agents, 113 Broadw ff & 


ay N.Y.; 
{ 201 Washington St., Aecetaas 
220 8. Clark St., Chicago, IIL. ; 
Loe S. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 








CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 


Paragraphs 365 
Decline in Mercantile Honor 365 
The Next Great Retorm 366 
The Board’s Debt Paid 366 
Henry C. Bowen 467 
How to Help Our Pastor 367 
Current History 368 
In Brief 369 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
The Interior 369 
London 370 
CURRENT THOUGHT 374 


CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Matterhorn Quests—cover poem. Richard Bur 


ton 361 
Lenten Readings. Rev. Cornelius H. Patton 371 
Recent Revivalism and the Franciscan Rule. 

Rev. Newman Smyth, D. D. $72 
The Christian Life. LU. Prayer. Rev. Floyd W. 

Tomkins, Jr. 373 

THE HOME: 
The Bleak o’ the Year—a selected poem 375 
Paragraphs 475 


A Churck Woman’s Union. Alice Hamilton Rich 375 
The Old Doll’s Story. Ruth Huntington Sessions 376 


Child Ballad—a selected poem 377 
Closet and Altar 377 
Mothers in Council 378 
The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 379 
Corner Scrap-Book 379 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL —Lesson for March 15 380 
Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topie for March 15-21 O84 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 381 
LITERATURE 482 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES 385 
Weekly Register 300 
The Association of Florida 393 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Retrenchment as the Missionaries View It 374 
A Notable Rally of Y. M. C. A. Men 381 
Notices 385 
Biographical 38M 
Business Outlook 3x9 
To the Public 384 
Business Men and Ministers 391 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 392 
Boston Superintendents’ Union 392 
Prof. Francis Brown at the Old South 14 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 

PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00, 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; Five YEARS, $10.00. 
If PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 Cents. 


RECEIPTS for ae are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed — the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DisCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specifie order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be ay at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11% inches to the column, 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 0 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Proportional 
Representation. 


By Joun R. Commons, Professor 


of Sociology in Syracuse Uni- 
versity. One vol., v.+ 298 pp. 
Diagram, Maps, Appendix, In- 
dex. Cloth, $:.;5. (Library of 
Economics and Politics, Vol. 
VIIL.) 


Professor Commons argues forcibly and eloquently 
in favor of the plan adopted and recommended by 
the American Proportional Representation League, of 
which he was the founder, 

He believes that proportional representation will do 
away with the spoils system, and will be an effective 
agent in municipal and social reform, and will finally 
result in freedom from the rule of the party machine 
and in the purification of our politics. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 
New York, 46 Eust 14h St. 
Boston, 100 Purchase St. 


“Carmina for the 
Sunday-School.” 


By REv. Lewis W. MupGE, D.D., and REv. 
HERBERT B. TURNER. 293 Hymns, with 





Tunes ; in durable Cloth Binding. Price, 
$35 »-* hundred. 
The Rev. FE. 


; ' MERVIS FERGUSON, Editor of New Jercc 
Sunday-School Messenger and Superintendent of the i 
8.8. Association, says (January 1896); ** If you are going 





anew hynn-book for the Sunday-school, get one that the or- 
ganist can play, the chorister can teach, and the school c.* 
sing. If the org anist and chorister are all right, you need nc 

ry about the school. If you want a weil printed, clot! 
bound book of moderate size and price, edited with rare wis 
dom and taste, and full of rich, sweet tunes, with stror g har 


monies and singable melodies, get a sample copy of *( nine 
for the Sanday-school.’ The writer has slaved tos book nearly 
through, and if there is a worthier collection in the market 
he has not seen it.’ : 
Some recent adoptions : 

kins Ave. Congregational (Dr. Meredith), Erooklyn; 
a t. Presbyterian 8.8. (Dr. McEwen), New York City; 
te Ave. Baptist (Dr. Faunce), Now York wav AD DeWitt 
. aerial 8.8., New York City; South Presbyterian Charel, 
Baler lyn; Hampton Institute, Virginia: 1st Congregations], 

rp t, Wis. ; 2nd Congregational, Beloit, Wis.; 1st Congre- 
= onal, Calumet, Mich. ; 1st Presbyterian, Trenton, N. J.; 
st Presbyterian, Scranton, Pa., and many others. 

A copy of this book will be sent FREE to superintendents and 
committees FOR EXAMINATION on receipt of four 2c stamps. 


A. S. BARNES & CO.. 56 East 10th Street, N. Y 


THE VICTORIOUS LIFE. 


The 1895 East Northfield Post-Conference Addresses, 


BY REV. H. W. WEBB-PEPLOE, 


Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
Edited by DELAVAN L. PIERSON. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, with a portrait of the 

author, $1 25. 


The author is well kuown in Great Britain as a leader 
in the Keswick movement which has so stimulated the 
advance of spiritual life as to mark a new era of prac- 
tical religious thought and experience. 

“ They are remarkable discourses which will interest 
Christian readers of every sect—terse, strong, clear 
audringing. He is eloquent and persuasive.”— Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


Choughts on Religion 


By Georce Joun Romangs, M. A., LL.D., F. R. S. 
Edited by Chas. Gore, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Second edition; cloth, $1.25. By the same author: 

Darwin and After Darwin. 
I—TuE DarRWINIAN THEORY: ..........$2. 
II—Post-DarRWINIAN QUESTIONS:.......$1. 
An EXAMINATION OF WEISMANISM; Cloth .... 


Chicago: The Open Court Pub. Co. 
OUR NEW EASTER PROGRAM 


Life Triumphant, 


IS NOW READY. 

This is a splendid Easter Service by G. & M. Froelich. 
Musicand Recitations complete. Price 50 cents a dozen; 
#4 per hundred, mailed postage prepaid. 

Send five cents for service and with it receive our 
Special offer on new Sunday Schoo! Music Book, 


Songs of the Golden. 


ASA HULL, Author and Publisher, 
132 Nassau Street, New York 








Yhe Congregationalist 


PILGRIM 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 


Weekly. 20 cents, former price 25 cents. 


(> The Little Pilgrim is printed in colors. 
(> The Little Pilgrim is enlarged. 
{ The Little Pilgrim is reduced in price. 


The Little Pilgrim devotes two of its pages each 
week tothe lesson, and two pages to miscellaneous 
matter, pictures, stories and poems. 


Weekly. 
1@> The Wellspring 


has stood as one of the best of its class. 
be published in the weekly edition. The first serial 
the paper, Willis Boyd Allen, 


ee seeeeeeceees 


SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


1896 changes have resulted in largely increased Circulation. 


THE WELLSPRING. 


50 cents in clubs. 


Perhaps the most radical change of all is in this young people’s paper, which for s0 many years 
The paper is enlarged to eight paces, 9x 13. 


Free papers ( Wellspring, Mayflower or Little Pilgrim) for one month to non-subscribing schools. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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PAPERS. 


THE MAYFLOWER. 


Weekly. 25 cents in clubs. 
ie The Mayflower is printed in colors. 


Continues under the efficient editorial manage- 
ment of Mrs. Boynton. Short articles and many 
illustrations in colors are features of this paper. 


is enlarged to 8 pages. 


Serial stories will 
began in December, and is by the popular editor of 


seoauuu5u5ceensCcCeCeeeen 








Distinct 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


(4 cents per quarter). 


PILGRIM 


Samples free to Pastors, Superintendents and Teachers. 


Courses 
Course I. 
THE , 
INTERNATIONAL Je REs oF ‘at 
LESSONS. QUARLERLIES 
Course Il. sealer “tatermtdines, Sugher (74 


per quarter), and Lesson Picture Cards 





Bible 
Studies 


Six grades: the Teacher; Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 
Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper; Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 


3 cts. 4 cis., 5 ets., Per Quarter. 


Four grades: 


cents Course Ill. 


HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago, 











ed by J. E. 
Is a fine Serv- 
ce containing Responsive Readings, Interspersed with 
appropriate songs. Price, 5cents per single copy. 


** Easter Selections,’’ Series G, for 18%, con- 
tain pretty carols, pre- 
ceded by a set of selected Responsive Readings. Price, 
cents per single copy. 


A Special Circular. 
Containing a list of our large and 
varied stock of music for Easter 
will be sent free on application. 
The new music for 1896 is very fine, in- 
cluding in addition to the two publications 
above named splendid solos and duets, and 
fine anthems for the choir. 

CANTATAS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Flower Praise (20c.). Festival of the Flowers (30c.). 
Under the Palins (30c.). 


The Musical Visitor for March will contain a 
supplement of Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


** Messiah Victorious,’’ prepar 
all. 














. ’ 
Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted, a situation as Organist and Director of 
Music by a ea of large experience. Address 
* Organist,” P. O. Box, 1944, Boston. 


Settees for sale very low. Twenty-four settees 
suitable for hall or yosteg 8 post reversible. Apply to 
D. 8. Gilchrist, Franklin, N. H. 


An Organist of exceptional ability, an experienced 
conductor and teacher of piano, theory and counter- 
point, desires position after May Ist; could make change 
April lst. Address “Composer,” care Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a church for two years by an active min- 
ister who wishes to reduce his income fifty per cent. 
It must be in the country and the salary tot mere than 


a thousand dollars. Address ‘‘ Sincerely,” care of The. 


| SONGS FOR SPRING TIME. 


HIGHEST PRAISE FOR THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
$30 per 100 copies. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
$30 per 100 copies. 
Do not substitute infericr books because of lower 
price. The best are cheapest!! 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WASTER, PILGRIM SERVICES. 
MUSIC. MUSIC. 


8 Services. 4c. and 2c. 


Samples 1 Cent Each. 





Congregational S. 8S. & Publishing Seciety, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & CO. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEIFINARY. 


Course of study ——_ thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Alsoan elective English course. Advan 
emitic study optional. Entrance examination on 

a , Sept. 4. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 
angor, Me. 


BRADFORD ACADETTY. 


For the higher educanon o young 
uns sed for comfort and 





women. Build- 
ealth. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
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* 80th ANNIVERSARY OFFER *® 
The Congregationalist for twelve weeks and The 
Bonnie Brier Bush for 25 cents (and 5 cents addi- 
tional for postage on the book if sent by mail). 


% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. ® 


6 Months for . 


° $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 


4 Weeks Free. 


«THE 1896 HANDBOOK. 
Prayer meeting topics and other valuable and 
important matter. 


100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 50 copies, 75 cts. 


* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '& 
Thirty-three services. Samples free. 
Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 








NEXT WEEK’s ISSUE. 


A Notable Anniversary Number. 


The issue of March 12th, commemorating 
our eightieth birthday, will be in many re- 
spects the most valuable number ever given 
to our readers, and one eminently worthy 
of preservation. Among the striking fea- 
tures will be: 

A review of the political progress of the world 
during the last eighty years, by Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard University. 

A resume of the Christian history of the same 
period, by Bishop John F. Hurst of Washington, 
D.C. 

A survey of the progress of Congregationalism, by 
Prof. Williston Walker, D.D., of Hartford. 

Eighty Years of Temperance Reform, by Rev. T. 
L. Cuyler, D. D. 

The Educational Advances of the Century, by 
Hon. John Eaton. 

Signposts in the Pathway of Woman’s Progress, 
by Frances J. Dyer. 

A broadside on religious journalism, by leading 
religious editors of the country. , 
An illustrated history of the founding and develop- 
ment of the Boston Recorder, its merging with 
The Congregationalist and the subsequent history 

of the united papers. 

These and other appropriate articles, com- 
bined with the regular features of the paper, 
will make a ric. and attractive feast. The 
issue will be generously illustrated. 








value of Y. M. C. A. work for rail- 

road men which ex-Governor Bea- 
ver gave at the Y. M. C. A. banquet in this 
city last week. He quoted Mr. Roberts, 
the president of the Pennsylvania Road, as 
having said recently that the thousands of 
dollars which that company puts into build- 
ings and equipment for railroad Y. M.C. A. 
work is the best investment it makes, steel 
rails not excepted. Everywhere there is 
keener appreciation of the actual returns 
in better service when the spare hours of 
employés are utilized properly and made 
seasons of true physical and mental recrea- 
tion, It ought never to be hard to raise 
money from the business men of the coun- 
try for this particular phase of association 
endeavor. The results are large, immediate 
and from every point of view satisfactory. 


Tom was a splendid testimony to the 


In just a year, in the ordinary course of 
events, a new president will be inaugurated 
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and we shall all be speculating upon the 
course of his administration. Whether he 
is to be of one party or the other it would 
be idle for us to guess, in fact in the pres- 
ent condition of affairs the real lines of 
political cleavage do not coincide with mere 
party lines; but that he should be a man of 
character seasoned by experience, but open 
to the teaching of new truth from whatever 
quarter it comes to meet him is of impor- 
tance to us all. A dull man may be led 
astray, a selfish or obstinate man may work 
great mischief, a man who thinks for the 
people and moves with their ripening judg- 
ment, as Lincoln did, can have no loftier 
place and wield no greater influence. An 
American president wields more power 
than the queen of England or the presi- 
dent of the French republic. We, whose 
security and honor are to be largely in 
his hands, need to keep cool heads in 
choosing our nominating delegates and in 
weighing the questions of the election. 
Faith in God in these matters will be best 
expressed in faithfulness to our political 
duties and obligations. 


Immediate obedience to the will of God 
when we have clear evidence of it is a 
prime necessity of Christian living. But 
our influence may easily be weakened by 
our reference of our actions to such obedi- 
ence when otker motives less disinterested 
suggest themselves. Dr. A. T. Pierson, 
after being privately immersed in England 
recently, preached the next Sunday on im- 
mediate obedience and illustrated his theme 
by reference to his own act of submitting 
to immersion as soon as he had been con- 
vinced of his duty. Buta Baptist minister 
has publicly testified that Dr. Pierson told 
him three years ago that he regretted 
that he bad not asked Dr. A. J. Gordon 
to immerse him before he preached at 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. We have no right 
to suppose that Dr. Pierson is aiming to 
supplant Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, though 
English Baptist papers plainly intimate 
this. We are quite willing to admit that 
his one motive in entering the Baptist de- 
nomination is the fulfillment of honest con- 
viction as to the form of baptism. But in 
view of his relations with the Tabernacle 
and his written and verbal admissions of 
his willingness to be immersed when he 
was a candidate for that pastorate, the 
wiser course for him at present would be 
to let the deed speak for itself without com- 
ment. The habit of obedience to the di- 
vine will is expected of a minister of the 
gospel, and for him to point conspicuously 
to such an act of his own as an example is 
to raise questions as to its genuineness. 


The Westchester Presbytery not long ago 
made public statements which reflected 
severely on the financial management of 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
That organization replied, showing plainly 
that the charges were founded on a misap- 
prehension. The presbytery had formed 
its judgment and made its deliverance with- 
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out full knowledge of the facts. We men- 
tion this as an illustration of too frequent 
attempts of religious, and especially of min- 
isterial, bodies to right wrongs without ad- 
equate information. We have repeatedly 
known such bodies to pass resolutions con- 
demning other organizations after having 
heard only one side of the case, and that 
side presented, perhaps, by one whose sym- 
pathies and antagonisms were evidently 
stronger than his judgment. Not seldom, 
when there has been good reason for some 
action, the effect of a hasty and one sided 
deliverance has been to weaken rather than 
to support movements to right genuine 
wrongs. In the case to which we have re- 
ferred nothing would have been lost had 
the presbytery delayed action and invited 
a representative of the Board of Publication 
to present the facts from his point of view; 
and even when the doings of non-religious 
bodies are being considered it is often wise 
to ask some one to speak for them who 
knows more about them than do those who 
would formally censure them. The influ- 
ence of deliverances of ministerial bodies 
depends much on the evidence of fairness 
in judgment concerning political, social 
and other movements which they condemn. 


DEOLINE IN MEROANTILE HONOR. 

One of the most distinguished and suc- 

cessful merchants in Chicago is reported to 
have said recently that in that city there 
has been asteady decline within the last five 
yearsof mercantilehonor. On being asked if 
the report were true he said that, although he 
did not intend his remarks for publication, 
he did not mean to limit them to Chicago, 
Several prominent business men in the same 
city have been interviewed and, with few 
exceptions, admit that this degeneracy in 
business morals has taken place. Prob- 
ably, with many honorable exceptions, the 
judgment is substantially true and applies 
to the whole country. What, then, is its 
cause? For Chicago we might, perhaps, 
trace its beginning to the determination on 
the part of the World’s Fair directors to 
keep the gates open Sundays against the 
will of the people and in spite of their 
agreement with the Government not to do 
so. Notwithstanding the fact that this de- 
cision proved both unpopular and unprofit- 
able, it nevertheless marks a moral decline 
on the part of men from whom better things 
were expected. 

Other reasons for this moral degeneracy 
in business life may be suggested. One of 
them is possibly found in the exclusion of 
the Bible from the public schools. While 
this is not universal it has taken place on 
such a large scale as to have had consider- 
able influence on the younger business men 
of today. Undoubtedly many teachers con- 
tinue to exert a strong moral influence over 
their pupils, but it will hardly be denied 
that on the whole the moral influence of 
the public school is less strong and health- 
ful than it was a quarter of a century since. 

Since the close of the war there has been 
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an increasingly strong desire for money and 
the pleasures and position which money 
will bring. We care less than formerly for 
plain living and high thinking, far more 
for equipage, dress, palatial homes and so- 
cial prestige. Temptations to obtain money 
by measures which would not bear the 
light of day have not infrequently been em- 
ployed, and although wealth has been in- 
creased it has not always been accompanied 
by a corresponding increase of the moral 
virtues. The ease with which great for- 
tunes have been acquired, and the rapid in- 
crease in some which were large before the 
war, have not been without effect on the 
moral standards of the times. Where so- 
cial standing is made to depend almost en- 
tirely on wealth, and where one’s family 
feels that social standing is everything, a 
fond husband and father will often yield 
to a temptation to accumulate wealth by 
means which once he would have scorned. 
Even where the returns are not large in 
themselves, but still mark a considerable 
increase over the former gains of a strictly 
honest business life, dishonest measures to 
make them larger than they once were are 
not always set aside. Combinations of cap- 
ital, the formation of trusts, which are 
often nothing but monopolies, the employ- 
ment of political position for self enrich- 
ment, are simply signs that the conscience 
of the people is at least sluggish in its 
movement. Even when we know that a 
fortune has been dishonestly made, we do 
not often brand its possessor as a thief and 
shun his society. Sometimes we show him 
honor, and do not hesitate to form matri- 
monial alliances with his family. How few 
of those who are convicted for taking 
bribes, for selling their votes or for violat- 
ing in some way the rights of society, even 
if sent to prison, are left to serve out their 
time! Governors are found to pardon the 
condemned criminal and to plead his cause 
against a judge who in view of the evidence 
and under his oath to be true to the law 
and the best interests of society could do 
nothing less than send him to prison! The 
old love and reverence for law have dimin- 
ished. Criminals now calculate their 
chances of being caught, their chances of 
conviction when caught, their chances of 
pardon if condemned when caught. They 
have no other sense of sin than the incon- 
venience which it causes them if obliged to 
pay its penalty. 

Nor would it be strange if the growing 
disregard of the sanctity of marriage and 
the indissolubility of the marriage bond 
had contributed somewhat to a lowering of 
the standards of integrity in society at 
large. After the sanctity of the family has 
been destroyed, we can hardly expect those 
affected by it to have that delicacy of con- 
science which is granted those to whom the 
family always remains a reminder of heav- 
en’s purity, peace and love. 

The church has not been quite as out- 
spoken in all cases against the danger of 
moral degeneracy in business as it once was, 
or sufficiently earnest in condemning the 
theory so many seem to hold that business 
and religion, in the way of morality, have 
nothing to do with each other. 

In our revivals has not too much stress 
been laid on the mere acceptance of the 
grace of God, and too little upon the duty 
of showing that it has been received by a 
new and especially an upright and abso- 
lutely honest life? In other words, have 
not many evangelists presented the love 
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side of the gospel to the exclusion of the 
law side, made prominent the readiness of 
our Heavenly Father to forgive, and said 
little about the duty of striving to be per- 
fect as He is perfect? Have we not often 
substituted emotion for principle, and failed 
to paint in its true horrors the nature and 
consequences of sin? Have we not some- 
how separated, even in our preaching, the 
experience which we encourage men to rec- 
ognize as a proof that they are Christians 
from that morality of conduct which in 
business and political life often costs a very 
great deal of self-denial to maintain? 

But, whatever the reason, careful observ- 
ers seem to be of one mind that in our com- 
mercial life the standard of integrity is not 
as high as it was five years ago. These 
same men tell us that the standard is stead- 
ily becoming lower. What shall be done to 
prevent its further decline? What can we 
do save to call attention to the fact, to em- 
phasize more earnestly than ever the prin- 
ciples which underlie the righteousness of 
God as it is revealed in the New Testament, 
and to make it clear that even for this 
world this righteousness is better than any 
pecuniary success without it. 

May we not encourage our younger busi- 
ness men to seek for subjects connected 
with our public life, perhaps with the gov- 
ernment of our cities, which will require 
them to take sides and discuss them from 
a Christian point of view, and thus again, as 
in past eras when great moral topics have 
occupied public attention, develop con- 
science and create in the community in 
which they reside standards of thought and 
conduct which will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the standards:of the gospels, 
and which will visit on those who violate 
them, whatever be their excuse, the con- 
demnation which they merit? 


ero 


THE NEXT GREAT REFORM. 


An important hearing was held last week 
before the metropolitan committee at the 
Massachusetts State House on the petition 
of the Municipal League of Boston for fur- 
ther changes in the city charter. They 
ask (1) for a single legislative chamber of 
twenty-seven, to be chosen for three years, 
nine each year, to take the place of the 
present board of aldermen and common 
councilors. (2) They urge that this body 
shall be chosen by proportional legislation, 
according to the Swiss free list system. 
(3) They ask for a board of apportionment 
as a guide to just expenditures by the vari- 
ous departments, 

We hope the legislature will grant the 
petition. As stated by Mr. S. B. Capen, 
the president of the league, proportional 
representation is the next great reform and 
the fitting sequel to the two which have 
preceded—civil service reform and the se- 
cret ballot. It provides the way by which 
good citizens can vote together all over the 
city and have their votes effective by just 
representation. It will insure representa- 
tion by ideas instead of by representatives 
of national parties, chosen simply because 
they are Republicans or Democrats. The 
changes which the league advocated last 
year and which have become law were steps 
in the right direction. We believe that for 


which they now ask will be equally of ad- 
vantage to the city. 

This gives us the occasion to add our 
tribute of sympathy with the grand work 
this league is doing. One of the first of 
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bodies of this character, the simplicity of 
its organization has been universally com- 
mended. It is a federation of the moral 
and philanthropic interests of the city, no 
organization being allowed over seven rep- 
resentatives. It has already created a new 
interest in public affairs and civic pride is 
on theincrease. Its public discussions com- 
mand attention and its literature is sought 
for all over the country. We believe it is 
setting an example to other cities which 
they may wisely follow. 

The problem of America and of the world 
today is the problem of the city. To over- 
throw municipal corruption is next in im- 
portance to the overthrow of slavery. We 
are glad to see the Christian men to the 
front in all these movements. Mr. Capen 
said truly in his address to the league at the 
opening of the year which has been pub- 
lished as Tract No. 3: ‘**The problems of 
the next century are to be more and more 
the problems of human brotherhood. We 
have not acommon ancestry or a common 
religion, but are of many nations and many 
religions. We want to cement all interests 
together under the mighty inspiration and 
purpose to have a city in which there shall 
be no slums to contaminate and destroy, 
but where schools and publie institutions 
of every name shall be the best in all the 
world.’’ To such sentiments all the people 
will say, Amen. 





THE BOARD'S DEBT PAID. 


It will bring to many hearts a great and 
joyful sense of relief to learn that the debt 
of $115,000 of the American Board has been 
raised. Atthe annual meeting in Brooklyn 
last October Mr. D. Willis James offered 
$25,000 toward the debt on condition that 
the entire amount should be pledged by 
March 1. Committees were appointed in 
different sections of the country, and the 
attempt has been successful. New Eng- 
land, as usual, has done more than was al- 
lotted to her. 

Most of this money has come from indi- 
viduals and much of it in large gifts. By 
raising it in this way the Prudential Com- 
mittee and those who have co-operated with 
it have hoped to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the regular contributions. If 
these should continue and substantially in- 
crease the committee would feel far more 
jubilant over the payment of the debt. 
But it is feared that one result of the extra 
effort will appear in the falling off of the 
regular receipts. This would be especially 
disastrous for the reason that the recent 
reductions in the appropriations have been 
so heavy as to occasion the severest dis- 
tress and discouragement in the mission 
fields. Some time ago the Prudential Com- 
mittee sent to the churches a statement of 
the heavy reductions of necessity made in 
the appropriations for 1896, together with 
letters showing the distress occasioned by 
these retrenchments and the disaster cer- 
tain to follow. These letters, impressive, 
urgent heart cries sent by the writers to 
the churches, were placed in the hands of 
every Congregational pastor in our land, 
with a request that they be laid in some 
form before their people. 

Word has been received that many 
churches have heard this message. But in 
some cases it has been ignored by the pas- 
tors. A well-known woman visiting the 
ministers in one of our cities was amazed 
to find that the waste-basket had received 
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a number of these important statements. 
A deacon in one of those same churches, 
on hearing the story of need from this 
woman, was astonished at not having heard 
it before and exclaimed, ‘‘ The people ought 
to know these things.” A good pastor 
lately wrote, ‘‘ The ministers’ waste- baskets 
will have a good deal to answer for in the 
Day of Judgment.” 

In the belief that many of our readers 
who are in sympathy with the work of the 
American Board desire to know ‘‘these 
things,’’ we publish elsewhere in this issue 
further extracts from more recent mission- 
ary letters. These are but fragments of a 
few out of many. It is noticeable that 
scarcely a word of complaint is expressed 
for reduction in salary, except as this for- 
bids them to make the saerifices they have 
rejoiced to make in Christ’s name, and thus 
give to the work from their own purses, 
The note of grief is for the arrested progress 
of the work, the work which means souls 
saved, ignorance enlightened and churches 
of Christ established. 

The Prudential Committee stands be- 
tween the churches and their missionaries 
as agents to carry out directions, to pass on 
such gifts as come into the treasury, to 
plan as wisely as possible for the man- 
agement of the world-wide undertaking. 
Though their sympathies are stirred, though 
their hearts may be weighed with a load of 
sorrow, they are powerless of themselves to 
relieve the stricken work. They may, how- 
ever, and must, lay all their burden before 
our churches, They are moved to ask, “ Is 
it, indeed, too late?’’ Can not you, reader, 
who have taken to heart these burning 
words, become the means of bringing them 
home to your own church, your own friends? 
For the sake of keeping faith with those 
whom we have sent, for the sake of Christ’s 
kingdom in the world, for the sake of the 
King, our Saviour, cannot each make an 
effort? 

The message which has brought our mis- 
sionaries near to the borders of despair may 
yet be recalled if the churches so will. The 
cut has actually been made. Work has 
been arrested. Nevertheless, if the forces 
rally, if each church will plan for and 
pledge an increased offering for 1896 over 
last year’s, and if those as yet offering no 
help will join in the ranks of ‘giving 
churches,’ though even in a humble way, 
a gladder note shall speedily echo and re- 
echo through every mission field of the 
American Board. With the united strength 
of the whole Congregational body, the de- 
liverance may be certain and effectual. 





HENRY 0. BOWEN. 


The career of this veteran editor, who 
died last week at the age of eighty-two, 
illustrates many of the most interesting 
features in the development of religious 
journalism. The New York Independent 
was started in 1848, one of its prominent 
aims being to exert political influence in 
behalf of righteousness. Its projectors 
were among the ablest of the younger lead- 
ers of the Congregationalist denomination— 
R. S. Storrs,-J, P. Thompson, J. T. Leavitt, 
pastors in New York and Brooklyn. Oth- 
ers, like Leonard Bacon and Henry Ward 
Beecher, who wrote often for the paper, 
were also men of strong convictions, in ad- 
vance of the public sentiment of their time. 
They were enemies of slavery when slavery 
had more defenders and apologists than 
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foes. Mr. Bowen furnished money for the 
enterprise while they made it their mouth- 
piece. It at once was recognized as an in- 
fluential newspaper, but for a considerable 
time it was financially a losing venture, and 
a large part of its deficiencies were made 
good from Mr. Bowen’s purse. Religious 
newspapers have rarely been started for 
the purpose of making money, and not a 
few of them have swallowed fortunes be- 
fore they have paid their running expenses. 
Able editing alone does not make a religious 
newspaper successful. Not less important 
is able financial management, and the less 
known publisher is not less essential to the 
power of the press than the editor. 

Other interests and duties after a time 
led to the withdrawal of the other founders 
and earliest associates from the Independ- 
ent, but Mr. Bowen, who was not at first 
conspicuous in its management, continued 
in its support and, when he threw his busi- 
ness energies into it, made it a valuable 
property. He chose to be not only its pub- 
lisher but, after experiments with a minis- 
terial syndicate and later with individuals 
as editors under his supervision, he became 
its editor. Though he was not trained for 
that office and never, we believe, wrote ex- 
tensively for his paper, he shaped its policy 
till his death. It stood for the Republican 
party in its infancy and advocated the plat- 
forms of that party from a moral stand- 
point. It has consistently held to this 
position, and has had much to do with the 
movements which have made the Christian 
church so great a power in the political life 
of our country. 

Mr. Bowen was a Congregationalist and 
for many years exerted a large influence in 
the denomination. He was responsible, 
perhaps more than any other one person, 
for the founding of the Church of the Pil- 
grims and Plymouth Church, and for bring- 
ing to Brooklyn Dr. R. S. Storrs and Henry 
Ward Beecher. Though the Independent 
has not been a denominational paper, the 
predominant religious influences in it have 
been affiliated with Congregationalism. 
The work and problems of that denomina. 
tion have always had prominent place in 
its discussions, When Mr. Bowen opposed 
Mr. Beecher in his famous trial, the paper 
suffered heavy losses in its subscription 
lists, but he did not abate the vigor of his 
hostility. 

The Independent is a conspicuous exam- 
ple of the power of a man untiringly per- 
sistent, combining business skill with such 
a keen foresight of the religious and polit- 
ical interests of the people as to marshal 
able thinkers in guiding those interests 
and in holding public attention. The paper 
has originated new features of journalism, 
such asthesymposium idea, and has adapted 
to itself features originated by others. It 
has kept well abreast of the times. Yet in 
doing this it has changed its positions and 
outward appearance less than any of the 
other leading religious journals. Its editor 
has had strong friends and bitter enemies. 
He has done stalwart fighting for causes 
which he believed were righteous and needed 
defense. He has sometimes stood in the 
way of progress and declared that it must 
stop, but when its movement did not halt 
he has joined the procession with no evi- 
dence of any change in his opinions. He 
has taught many valuable lessons in reli- 
gious journalism, and has prepared the way 
for changes in the Ind¢pendent, in which his 
influence will still be potent, though it may 





not be perceived. Tohavelived sointensely 
as he has done and so long, through the 
most exciting and significant periods of 
American political and religious history, is 
to have fulfilled a high ambition. 





HOW TO HELP OUR PASTOR. 


That is the strongest church whose 
members have learned best how to help the 
pastor. Otherchurches may be much larger, 
wealthier, more widely known, and able to 
make greater contributions to the benevo- 
lent societies, but that is the strongest, most 
useful church which is most of a unit be- 
cause of the intelligent, helpful loyalty of 
its laity to its pastor. If such achurch be 
studied several things are evident. 

One is that the members seek to be active, 
each in his own way. Some have natural 
gifts qualifying them to serve in counsel, 
others are best adapted to relieve the needy, 
others to teach in the Sunday school. Each 
has examined himself and has given him- 
self to that branch of work which he can do 
best—not always, however, that which he 
prefers. But each also seeks to be active 
in the pastor’s way. That is, he accepts 
the pastor as leader and guide, consults 
with him, accepts his suggestions and thus 
promotes the harmony of the whole church 
work, which some one mind, naturally the 
pastor’s, must organize and control. 

Another is that differences of opinion are 
not allowed to subtract from mutual efli- 
ciency. Those who do not agree with the 
pastor nevertheless credit him with the 
best aimsand the noblest spirit. They will 
co-operate with him loyally, even when they 
are not as confident of results as he. Ina 
certain church the pastor desired a change 
of policy and method in respect to an im- 
portant department of work. He consulted 
a leader in the church who felt strongly 
that the change must be mischievous. But 
after a thorough discussion he said to his 
pastor, ‘‘I see that you have studied this 
matter carefully, are convinced that the 
proposed change will be wise and safe, and 
are very desirous of having it made. I dis- 
agree entirely with you at present. Butin 
such a matter it is right for you to have 
your way, and I will do my best to co-oper- 
ate with you and make the change a suc- 
cess, If it fails, you will be convinced, as 
I shall be if itsucceeds,”” Whenthis man’s 
spirit exists in a church, what can hinder 
its usefulness, in spite of any mistakes by 
the way? 

Is it necessary to add that every Christian 
should pray earnestly for the pastor, should 
hold his honor dear, and, if possible, should 
defend him faithfully, when adversely criti- 
cized? One word more—help your pastor 
when you are sure that he has made some 
mistake, not by condemning him in your 
family or before others but by going straight 
to him for a frank, brotherly, prayerful 
talk. Whether you part on terms of entire 
agreement or not, you will separate with a 
truer and better mutual understanding. 


— —< — 


At the missionary meeting in the Academy 
of Music, New York, last Tuesday evening, 
the boxes—not for contributions but for sit- 
tings—were sold for $10 each. When people 
are willing to pay such prices for the privi- 
lege of attending a missionary meeting, it 
shows an intense popular interest which 
ought to sweep away these burdensome debts, 
or else it shows a great curiosity to see the 
President of the United States preside at 
such a gathering. 




























OURRENT HISTORY. 
The National Legislature. 

While mep with presidential bees buz- 
zing in their bonnets are busy plotting, 
manipulating politicians and arranging 
their deals with partisan bosses, Congress 
is contributing its full share toward creat- 
ing an issue that will make the next na- 
tional electoral battle clean cut and of un- 
usual importance, one that will make the 
platform of more importance than the man 
whostandsonit. As Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Carlisle said in an address to New 
York bankers last week, the Democratic 
party is facing the question whether or not 
it will declare in favor of a monetary stand- 
ard which will put us on a level with 
China and Mexico, and the action of the 
Senate last week makes it equally clear 
that when the Republican delegates assem- 
ble in St. Louis their chief duty will be to 
declare in unequivocal terms the position 
of the party on the future place of silver in 
our monetary system. More courage in 
dealing with the situation must be shown 
than any of the Republican candidates for 
the nomination, save Governor Bradley of 
Kentucky, have yet shown. The day has 
passed for platitudes and generalizations. If 
the senators from Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
Montana and Idaho correctly interpret the 
feelings of their constituents, and delegates 
holding similar views come to St. Louis 
and threaten to bolt the Republican ticket, 
rather than vote for a candidate standing on 
an honest money platform, then the makers 
of the platform and the selectors of the can- 
didate must make a choice as unequivocal 
as that made in the Senate last week, when 
the five Republican senators from the States 
just mentioned killed the tariff bill ‘as 
dead as Julius Cesar,’’ to quote Senator 
Frye of Maine, because they held that the 
free coinage of silver was paramount to the 
necessity of making national income equal 
outgo, or—looking at it from the party 
standpoint— permitting the Republican 
party to reap the credit of rescuing the 
nation from its present disgraceful plight. 
Since the Civil War we have been cursed 
with inflationists under various names; 
politicians have cared more for party suc- 
cess than for sound finance; compromise 
after compromise has been made. The 
time has come now for a square, standup 
fight at the polls, and the party that dodges, 
straddles or names a trimmer as a candi- 
date is doomed. The people are getting 
weary and angry. 

The United States and Cuba. 

The United States Senate, after a notable 
debate in which Senators Morgan, Gray, 
Lodge and Sherman participated, has passed 
by a vote of sixty-four to six the following 
coneurrent resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in the opinion 
of Congress a condition of public war exists 
between the Government of Spain and the 
Government proclaimed, and for some time 
maintained by force of arms, by the people of 
Cuba, and that the United States of America 
should maintain a strict neutrality between 
the contending Powers, according to each all 
the rights of beliigerents in the ports and ter- 
ritory of the United States. Be it further 

Resolved, That the President is hereby re- 
quested to interpose his friendly offices with 
the Spanish Government for the recognition 
of the independence of Cuba. 


The House, practically without debate, has 
passed resolutions essentially the same, by 
a vote of 263 to 16, the Massachusetts dele- 
gation protesting against such precipitancy 
and inconsiderate action terding toward 
war. The Spanish populace are much 
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wrought up over this expression of opin- 
ion; our legation in Madrid is under guard, 
and at Barcelona the consular headquarters 
have been attacked and “Old Glory” 
treated contemptuously, but for these acts 
Spain has voluntarily apologized and of- 
fered reparation. Were these joint, rather 
than concurrent resolutions, Spain might 
with reason be annoyed or enraged, and both 
countries might be justified in preparations 
for war, but so long as President Cleveland 
and Secretary Olney maintain their present 
attitude of conservatism a concurrent reso- 
lution of Congress on this subject has no 
more weight in determining our foreign 
policy in Cuba than the Armenian resolu- 
tions had in shaping our attitude toward 
Turkey and European Powers respecting 
Armenia, those resolutions, so it is said on 
reliable authority, never having been for- 
warded to thesignatory Powers. President 
Cleveland holds, and we think justly, that 
the revolutionists in Cuba have yet to es- 
tablish a state of affairs entitling them to 
recognition as belligerents. Recognition of 
their belligerency under present conditions 
would establish a precedent likely to cause 
us trouble in the future and sure to bring 
disaster to American interests in Cuba and 
American commerce, and at the same time 
would cause no very marked gain to the 
interests of the revolutionists. But if, asa 
protector of humanity, a punisher of the 
oppressor, the United States deems it neces- 
sary to compel Spain to cease misgovern- 
ing Cuba or treating Cuban revolutionists 
in a barbarous way, then Congress should 
act openly, declare its position squarely in 
whatever resolutions were passed, and then 
prepare to accept the logical consequences 
of such a declaration. As it is we have to 
live up to the requirements of international 
law and make such seizures of suspected 
vessels and cargoes as were made in New 
York city last week; we have to content 
ourselves with resolutions that are ambigu- 
ous, and Cuba gains naught. 
The Salvation Army and the Ballington Booths. 
To the credit of Mr. and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth be it said that they have refused the 
proposition to lead a revolt in the army; 
nor do they intend to retain for their own 
that which legally is theirs but morally 
speaking is the property of the army. Be- 
fore they transfer it, however, they will do 
well to impose such conditions as will pre- 
vent the property in this country from being 
perverted to producing an income for the 
army’s work in other lands. Any legal 
complications that may arise to plague the 
army are likely to grow out of the unwill- 
ingness of members of the Auxiliary League 
whose money is invested in the New York 
building to permit the English officials to 
inhabit it. Many of these gave or loaned 
with the understanding that the Ballington 
Booths were to administer the army’s af- 
fairs, and they do not take kindly to the 
idea of the authorities in London or the 
British leaders in this country controlling 
their investments. Whether such as are 
disaffected in this way have any legal re- 
dress is yet to be determined. It is use- 
less to deny that the rank and file in this 
country are more loyal to the military 
idea and discipline of the army than they 
are to the Ballington Booths. Nothing 
more conclusive on this point can be cited 
than the present attitude and utterances of 
American born soldiers, like Major Brewer 
of New England, who insist that, however 
muck they may love the Ballington Booths 
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and mourn their departure, they are in 
duty bound to obey the new commander 
loyally and joyously. There are not afew 
in the army who refuse to take this posi- 
tion, and already a number of the privates 
and officers have resigned and many of the 
members of the Auxiliary League have 
sent in their resignations. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ballington Booth have sent out from their 
home in Montclair, N.J., a statement to 
the public asserting their complete sever- 
ance of relations with the army, and their 
determination, as soon as physically re- 
cuperated and divinely instructed as to 
method, to establish an organization which 
will seek out ‘the unchurched and unchris- 
tianized people ’’ of the country, and reveal 
in its spirit ‘‘Scriptural plainness and self- 
sacrifice of life and the simplicity and dis- 
tinctiveness of dress.’’ The American peo- 
ple are likely to give the Ballington Booths 
most of their sympathy and money in the 
future, and the army as such has received 
a blow from which it never will recover. 
The work of disintegration has begun. 
The democratic people of a republic like 
ours have little or no use for autdcratic 
methods, especially in religion, and a Booth 
dynasty is no more winsome than a Roman 
hierarchy. 

Legislation Respecting Liquor Selling. 

The legislature of New York is about to 
vote on the Raines Bill. Modeled origi- 
nally on the Ohio law, it has been so trans- 
formed that little likeness to that can now 
befound. Thechief objection toit, ifit shall 
be passed, will be its creation of a vast ma- 
chine with a salary list of several hundred 
thousand dollars a year, to be used by the 
party in power as aninstrument for poison- 
ing even more the politics of the State. In 
Iowa the lower house of the legislature, by 
a vote fifty-two to forty-one, has defeated 
the proposition to submit to the people an 
amendment to the constitution prohibiting 
the manufacture or sale of all intoxicating 
liquors. This actionis generally interpreted 
as remanding to the rear, for a time at 
least, the question of prohibition in Iowa. 
In Boston the Board of Police Commission- 
ers, failing to secure from the city of Bos- 
ton the increased appropriation necessary 
to man and enlarge the department in 
the best way during the coming year, 
have decided to secure the revenue by 
increasing the license fees in the city, all 
new hotel licenses to be raised from $1,500 
to $2,000, those of retailers of the first class 
from $1,000 to $1,100 and those of grocers 
from $300 to $600. 

The repeated successes of no-license cam- 
paigns in large cities like Cambridge and 
Somerville, in the vicinity of Boston, have 
naturally led residents of out-districts in 
the city itself to ask why they may not 
rid themselves of saloons even if they can- 
not be at once banished from business sec- 
tions. Sentiment of this sort has this year 
crystallized in an effort to secure from the 
legislature the privilege of local option by 
wards. The issue was first made on the 
Brighton ward alone, which constitutes a 
distinct and largely residential section. The 
liquor committee, however, we regret to 
say, has given the petitioners leave to with- 
draw and their only hope now is to secure 
attention directly from the House. The 
matter will be brought up there this week 
and we look for vigorous, and, we trust, 
successful championing of the proposition. 
The Dorchester Ministers’ Union, repre- 
senting all denominations, is active in its 
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behalf, and prominent laymen are lending 
the strength of their names to the worthy 
movement. There is certainly no reason 
other than the self-interest of the saloon 
power which should deny citizens of these 
outlying wards to treat the liquor problem 
at close range. iia 

Attorney-General Harmon rules that cer- 
tain kinds of bond and investment companies 
are lotteries and nut entitled tothe privileges 
of the mails. 

The friends of Gen. O. O. Howard, with his 
approval, are endeavoring to induce Congress 
to secure him the rank of lieutenant-general 
on the retired list. 

Refusing to apologize or resign after having 
been found guilty of misrepresentation—to 
put it mildly—the Earl of Dunraven has been 
expelled from the New York Yacht Club. 


The London populace look upon Dr. Jame- 
son as a hero and so do’ not a few of the 
“classes.” But his trial bids fair to be a just 
one and its effects far-reaching and precedent- 
making. 

The new South Carolina lynching law may 
be a good one, but juries of the vicinage are 
not yet willing to punish white lynchers of 
Negroes. Hence the outrageous verdict in 
the Broxton Bridge case. 

The British case in the Venezuela contro- 
versy has been completed and an advance 
copy, transmitted through Ambassador Bay- 
ard, is now on its way to our commission, 
which, by the way, is beginning to settle 
down to deliberative work. Mr. Justin Win- 
sor of Harvard is its chief cartographer. 


Meetings in the interest of Anglo-American 
arbitration have been held in Washington 
and Boston during the past week, and the 
faculty of Dartmouth College has formulated 
an impressive expression of opinion favoring 
such a settlement of all disputes. In England 
preparations are being made for a most re- 
markable demonstration to further the same 
beneficent end. 


The committee on legislative affairs of the 
schoo! board of the city of Boston has reported 
in favor of that body’s petitioning the legis- 
lature for a law prohibiting the selling or 
giving away of pictures with cigarettes, and 
punishing violators of the law. Evidence 
brought before the school board by the agents 
of the Watch and Ward Society and the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society as to the pernicious effect 
of the pictures which now circulate so freely 
among the youth of Boston went far toward 
inducing the committee to so report. It is a 
fact easily demonstrated that the street gam- 
ins of Boston—and all other towns—collect 
these pictures with al] the avidity and dis- 
crimination shown by men and women who 
ride nobler and more zxsthetic hobbies, the 
relative value of their collections depending 
upon their suggestiveness and the degree of 
nudity displayed. Let the legislature have 
regard for the youth of the commonwealth. 





IN BRIEF. 


Several requests have come to us to put the 
prayers in Closet and Altar in plainer type. 
We use the Old English partly that the mind 
may move more slowly over these petitions 
than it might if they were expressed in plain 
Roman letters. 





The Ohio woman, Mrs. S. M. Scott-Slauson 
of Piqua, who has so generously offered to all 
who desire it the leaflet by Mrs. C. L. Goodell 
entitled A Month with Jesus, is obliged by 
unavoidable causes to withdraw this offer 
after March 15. 





Rey. Dr, Lyman Abbott began last Sunday 
a course of evening sermons to his church on 
The Theology of an Evolutionist. These, 
doubtless, will supplement his interesting 
Lowell lectures in Boston and give him an 
opportunity to fortify his argument. 
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Lent is not too far advanced for the deriv- 
ing of suggestion for immediate action from 
Mr. Patton’s article in this issue. The plan 
outlined could be carried out in the privacy 
of one’s room or in a small group of congenial 
spirits as well as in the lecture-room of a 
church. 


Mansfield College, Oxford, honored Rev. 
G. A. Gordon, D.D., in 1894 by asking him to 
preach before the Summer School of Theology. 
It now expresses its esteem of him by an in- 
vitation to spend several weeks this spring 
at the college, in the course of which he will 
preach and lecture. He will sail from New 
York early in May. 





A new religious denomination has been 
started in Chicago. Its leader is Dr. Dowrie, 
of fame as a faith healer. Its articles of faith 
are thoroughly orthodox and it is called the 
Christian Catholic Church. With the addi- 
tion of a few more adjectives to its name it 
might consistently invite all denominations 
to come into its fold. 


We have space this week only to chronicle 
the death, last Monday at his Brookline home, 
of Hon. Charles Carleton Coffin, to whose 
golden wedding we referred last week. His 
sudden passing on, at the age of seventy-two, 
to the larger life leaves a great void in many 
hearts, but death under such circumstances 
and to such a man is little short of a transla- 
tion. 


One of the noblest men of Toronto, Hart A. 
Massey, who died recently, has left to char- 
itable, educational and religious institutions 
$650 000. Of this sum Mr. Moody’s schools in 
Northfield are to receive $10,000. Mr. Mas- 
sey’s life was fragrant of good deeds, and he 
has left behind him the memory of an example 
of far greater value than these bequests of 
mouey. 





If we are to have an inter-society journal, 
representing the six Congregational soci- 
eties, editors must be selected who will avoid 
writing “‘ Jingo editorials or posing as Wall 
Street speculators. The Evangelist, Presbyte- 
rian and Mid-Continent at last have awakened 
to the scandal which we exposed Jan. 30, and 
The Interior continues to belabor the editors 
of The Assembly Herald. 





It is good news that the contest over the 
will of Mr. Joseph H. Stickney, who died in 
Baltimore, seems to be approaching an end. 
The bequest to the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society of $150,000 has been paid. This 
sum, with the amounts subscribed to the Gen- 
eral Howard Fund, will not suffice to free the 
society from debt, but will lift from it the 
heaviest part of its burden and will greatly 
cheer its officers and workers in the field. 


The Armenian troubles have served to clar- 
ify ideas respecting the geography and his- 
tory of the region in which the outbreaks 
have occurred, but there are still some per- 
sons whose minds seem to be confused on cer- 
tain points. For instance, the old lady who 
said that the massacres were the judgment of 
God upon the false Armenian theology was 
bound to scorea point for her beloved Calvin- 
ism, even though she had to strain a little the 
facts in the case. 





Few weeks in the official life of the men 
now connected with the management of the 
American Board have been so exciting and 
eventful as was last. Letters were sent fly- 
ing hither and thither. Pledges for the debt 
came in by post and wire to the extent of from 
three to seven thousand dollars a day, and, 
when it began to be certain that the debt 
would be paid, the weary, anxious look on the 
faces of secretaries and Prudential Commit- 
tee men changed to one of joy and hope. 





Joseph Cook, we are glad to learn, is recov- 
ering from his illness. Before leaving Japan 
last December, he addressed a note to the 
missionaries, closing with these choice sen- 
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terces, which do not appear at all like the 
thoughts of a sick man and which are as well 
worth circulating in America as in Japan: 


Only a religion that saves souls is worth 
saving. 

It is as certain that the Bible comes from 
God as that it leads to God. 

The sight of the cross makes it no cross to 
bear the cross. 





The London Independent says of our Pil- 
grimage to England next June, ‘ Not only 
Congregationalists, but members of the 
Church of England have promised to do all 
in their power to make the visit as pleasant as 
profitable.”’” Our London correspondent in 
another column mentions Ambassador Bay- 
ard’s interest in this visit in connection with 
the address he has promised to make at Gains- 
borough while the Pilgrims are in that town. 
We are glad to be able to announce that our 
party is being filled up as rapidly as we anti- 
cipated, and by persons who will fully appre- 
ciate its rare opportunities. 

The spectacle of the czar engaged in pre- 
senting costly gifts of precious vases to the 
sultan at the moment when his Christian 
subjects are starving or being dragooned into 
the denial of Christ is one which the future 
historian of civilization will look upon with 
utter amazement. Either the czar is a dupe 
or a partner in the massacres. If he knows 
about the slaughter of his fellow-Christians, 
he—and he only, apparently—has the power 
to compel the sultan to put a stop to it. If 
he does not know, he must certainly be al- 
lowed to pass for the most ignorant man in 
Europe or America, always excepting the 
Turkish ministers, who do not want to know 
anything about it until it is all over. 





We have no desire to take any part in the 
differences which have for several months 
disturbed the peace of the First Church of 
Lowell. But we feel compelled to protest 
against the bill introduced into the legisla- 
ture providing that any one who hires a sit- 
ting in the meeting house of that church 
shall be enrolled as a member of the legal 
society or corporation which owns the prop- 
erty upon filing a claim thereto. This would 
be in exact contradiction to the by-laws of 
that body. This appeal to the legislature to 
take part in the dispute seems to us very un- 
fortunate. But ifthe bill we have referred to 
should be passed it would be a menace to every 
church in the State. The Revised Statutes of 
Massachusetts declare that “ a religious soci- 
ety may make by-laws not repugnant to the 
laws of the commonwealth, and may in such 
by-laws prescribe the manner in which persons 
may become members.” The act sought from 
the legislature by members of the First Church 
of Lowell would take from religious societies 
the rights belonging to them, and the appli- 
cation of such a principle would be a danger 
to any and every corporate body in the State 
which holds property. 


- oe 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Roosevelt in Chicago. 

Feb. 22 was celebrated with even more 
than its accustomed fervorin Chicago. As 
the years go by it seems as if people were 
coming to understand and appreciate Wash- 
ington better. The significant event of the 
day was the addresses of Thecdore Roose- 
velt. He made it evident that the danger 
which threatens the American people is 
their indifference to law, their willingness 
to have legislative enactments passed which 
by common consent are to remain a dead 
letter. He insisted that no more such legis- 
lation shall be allowed, that every law now 
on the statute-books shall be enforced, 
guilty persons punished as they deserve, 
and that over criminals no more senti 
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feeling of his auditors. 


The Cutters’ Strike. 
Unfortunately this is not yet settled. 








cutters are willing to arbitrate. 







sent to it. 





turers withdraw their consent. 






settlement. 







tion. 






turers’ consent to it may possibly be won. 





Plymouth Church, Minneapolis. 

This noble church is receiving the con- 
gratulations of its friends on its success 
in persuading Rev. D. N. Beach of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to become its pastor. Difli- 
cult as the care of a down-town church in 
one of our growing cities has come to be, it 
would seem as if Plymouth never had a 
brighter outlook. With the energy which 
has hitherto characterized Dr. Beach one 
can but predict for him a most useful pas- 
torate in this historic church of the North- 
west. 

Iinois Branch W. B. M. I. 

The annual meeting of the missionary 
women connected with the Chicago Asso- 
ciation was held Thursday in the Union 
Park Church. The day was pleasant and 
the attendance good. Reports were full of 
encouragement. Addresses were interest- 
ing and instructive. They were on such 
topics as Heroism in Missions by Mrs. T. P. 
Stanwood, on work in Japan by Miss Howe 
of Kobe and on Turkey by Miss Webb of 
Adana. It does one good to see the enthu- 
siasm of these Christian women for mis- 
sions, and leads one to ask how can some 
of it be imparted to men? 

The Waifs Mission. 

There is trouble in this now famous mis- 
sion. Mr. T. E. Daniels, for many years 
its earnest and, with the waifs, very popu- 
lar superintendent, has by vote of the man- 
agers of the mission been asked to resign. 
The reasons given are loose methods in 
bookkeeping and general inability to keep 
expenses within the income. There are no 
charges against the moral character of Mr. 
Daniels. It is not thought that he has en- 
riched himself at anybody else’s expense. 
But he has not been able, and some say has 
refused even, to put his accounts into such 
shape as to render them intelligible. It is 
notstrange that a man who has given $1,000 
a month to this charity should wish an- 
other superintendent, or that the public 
should wish the same. And yet few men 
have ever wrought more earnestly or ap- 
parently with greater success. Were it 
possible for Mr. Daniels to reform his meth- 
ods it is not likely that he would have been 
asked to give up a work for which he has 
so many excellent qualities. 

Gifts to Central Church. 

This church has already received $55,212 
from Mrs. Celia Wallace towards the $100,- 
000 she proposes to give it for a permanent 
endowment. Through this, and other ex- 
pected gifts, it is hoped that this indepen- 
dent organization, called into existence by 
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mental sympathy shall be wasted. The ap- 
plause his words called forth indicated the 


It 
seems just now as if the manufacturers were 
responsible for the delay, inasmuch as the 
At first 
the manufacturers agreed to arbitration, 
although they said the men would not con- 
Now that the men have con- 
sented it seems strange that the manufac- 
Members 
of the State Board of Arbitration are not 
without hope of yet effecting a satisfactory 
The manufacturers say they 
are perfectly willing that the arbitrators 
should investigate the grounds of their ac- 
If this is done and it appears that ar- 
bitration ought to take place the manufac- 
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the lamented Professor Swing, will be made 

permanent, and that the income from their 

investment will enable the society to do a 

great deal of benevolent and Christian work 

hitherto neglected. The church is now 
seeking to raise several thousand dollars 
with which to build a chapel at the uni- 
versity settlement in memory of Professor 
Swing and to establish certain scholarships 
which shall bear his name, Mrs. Wallace 
is a native of New Hampshire and is the 
youngest daughter of Dr. Thomas Whipple, 
formerly a member of Congress from that 
State. Since her husband’s death in 1878 
she has devoted her life to charity. 

The Lewis Institute. 

This institute will be opened in Septem- 
ber. Examinations for the classes then to 
be formed will begin at the Chicago Acad- 
emy, 552 West Madison Street, March 7. 
The courses of instruction are to be known 
as the preparatory, academic and collegiate. 
Special facilities will be afforded boys and 
girls whose opportunities for education have 
been inadequate, and arrangements made 
for evening classes. The money left for 
this institute by Mr. Allen C. Lewis of the 
New England Church, Nov. 1, 1877, was 
estimated at $550,000. Nov. 1, 1895, it had 
increased to $1,600,000. It is now under 
the control of a corporation, with such men 
as President Harper, Thomas Kane and 
Albert G. Lane on its board of trustees. 

The institute is at the corner of West 
Madison and Robey Streets, and is there- 
fore easy of access from every part of the 
city, especially from every part of the West 
Side, for which by the terms of the will it 
has been erected. The buildings, which 
will cost $230,000 aside from furnishings, 
are 195 feet on Madison by 125 feet on Robey 
Street. Instruction will be thorough and 
extensive. It is proposed to have the 
teacher work with his pupils a part of 
every day in order to show them how to 
study, i. e., the laboratory method of study 
is to be applied to all branches taught. 
No class will contain more than twenty-five 
pupils. FRANKLIN. 


course, it is the old question of the mirac- 
ulous over again. If the ‘nativity story”’ 
is rejected, can the process stop there? 
Can Christ’s resurrection—his physical res- 
urrection—and his miracles then be re- 
tained? But the present duty is simply to 
indicate the tendency, not to suggest difii- 
culties, As might be expected, some of 
the older men cling to the traditional view 
all the more firmly that it is being dis- 
credited or at least regarded as an open 
question by others. It should in fairness 
be added that the breadth of view of some 
ministers is only matched by their evangel- 
ical fervor and passion for souls, 

The Evolution of a Baptist. 

Quite a sensation has been caused by Dr. 
Pierson’s immersion. What it precisely 
means is the subject of much speculation, 
The circumstances under which it took 
place were somewhat peculiar. The rite 
was privately administered by Dr. J. A. 
Spurgeon at his church on a Saturday after- 
noon in the presence of a few friends. On 
the Sunday Dr. Pierson preached twice 
from his friend’s pulpit, and on the follow- 
ing day a reception was held ‘to give Dr. 
and Mrs. Pierson a hearty welcome,’’ when 
the two doctors swore eternal friendship 
and Dr. Pierson expatiated at some length 
on the reasons that had induced him to go 
down into the water. It was alla process 
of evolution. Certain texts made him un- 
comfortable; then he came to the conclu- 
sion that infant baptism was wrong, and 
next that adult immersion was right. Hon- 
est conviction, and especially action on con- 
viction, deserve respect and admiration, 
but itis marvelous that so close a student 
of his Bible and church history as is Dr. 
Pierson should have been so long in making 
these discoveries. A curious feature of his 
speech was his emphatic and reiterated 
protestation that he had no designs on the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle pulpit. He would 
rather have his left hand cut off than do tke 
Tabernacle church a damage in any way 
whatsoever. In a sentence that has in it 
quite a Spartan ring he told his ‘dear 
friends’? who came down from the Taber- 
nacle that, ‘‘ It is our duty to stand by the 
man who is called to be our pastor, and we 
ought to be his helpers in every possible 
way.’ ‘If the people cannot support the 
pastor they should go to another.”’ 

And so on, One cannot help wondering 
why Dr. Pierson did not go to the Taber- 
nacle to be baptized, and noting that “its 
dear pastor,’’ for whom he prays daily, had 
no part or lot in the proceedings at Croy- 
don. As to his present visit, Dr. Pierson 
dwelt on the sacrifices he made in leaving 
America just now, explaining that he has 
come, ‘‘ under the plain and manifest lead- 
ing of God, to undertake to visit the churches 
of Great Britain at large.’’ It may be in- 
sular prejudice, but we stolid Britishers do 
not take kindly to these imported Ameri- 
can divines who are, ecclesiastically, every- 
thing by turns and nothing long. It is 
curious that the unkindest cuts at Dr. Pier- 
son have proceeded from inside the denom- 
ination he has entered—the Baptist, for in- 
stance, broadly hints that the two Doctors 
are hatching a conspiracy against the peace 
of the Tabernacle church, where Thomas 
Spurgeon is doing a brave work, winning 
general sympathy and admiration, except 
when he breaks out, as he occasionally 
does, into lamentations, in true Spurgeon 
style, about the prevalence of heresy in 
these degenerate days. Dr. Pierson’s con- 


FROM LONDON. 
Theological Tendencies. 

There have lately been several plain in- 
dications in both England and Scotland of 
a marked tendency towards a change of 
attitude on certain points relating to the 
person of Christ. One expects ‘‘ advanced” 
views in the writings of rationalistic theo- 
logians, but it is somewhat startling to 
find men in the regular ministry relinquish- 
ing positions which have hitherto been re- 
garded by the average believer as part of 
the very foundation of Christianity. To 
mention only one point, it is now obvious 
to the most casual observer, as it has long 
been to one who is in personal touch with 
a large number of ministers and gets be- 
neath the surface, that the virgin birth of 
Christ (to use precise terms) is not now 
tenaciously and universally held in the 
Congregational and Free Church of Scot- 
land ministry—to speak only of the two 
denominations with which the writer is 
most familiar. This question is rarely spe- 
cifically dealt with in pulpit, conference or 
religious journal, but it is the subject of 
much anxious thought and private discus- 
sion. A few ministers have openly dis- 
avowed belief in the virgin birth; others 
say that it is not essential to Christianity; 
many, especially among the younger min- 
isters, are in a state of uncertainty. Of 
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version to Baptist principles has put anend News remarked, that he is as much sans 
to the absurd rumors that he was likely to peur as was his great namesake. Presiding 
be invited to Westminster Chapel. What- atthe annual dinner of a school for provid- 
ever may have been the Doctor’s disposi- ing free education for the sons of the poorer 
tion, the deacons never had the least clergy, Mr. Bayard said he was not acitizen 
thought of asking either him or John Mc- of this country, but he was a friend of this 
Niell, whose name has been mentioned in country—a remark which elicited cheers. 
the same connection. The probability is The Royal Geographical Society gave him 
that some little known earnest evangelical a most enthusiastic reception when, mov- 
worker from East London will be chosen. ing a vote of thanks after a lecture by Dr. 
The Free Church Federation Movement, Donaldson Smith, American explorer, he 
What Mr. Price Hughes calls ‘‘the most declared that the hearts of people on both 
important ecclesiastical movement that Sides of the Atlantic beat together in a 
England has known since the sixteenth cen- COmmon cause—the elevation of the human 
tury” continues to spread with astonishing Tace. When Mr. Bayard sails from our 
rapidity. Local councils are being formed shores he will leave behind him hosts of 
all over the country. Every week sees the friends, and he may rest assured that his 
birth of a new one, and there is promise 48piration, expressed at a dinner of the 
that at no distant date we shall have what LocomotiveSteam Enginemenand Firemen’s 
many have long ardently desired—a united Friendly Society, to create a better under- 
Nonconformity, without interference with Standing between different classes has been 
existing forms of Free Church government, realized. 
The avowed objects of the National Coun- Disaster to Mansfield Settlement. 
cil of Evangelical Free Churches are to fa- Much sympathy is felt for Mr. Percy Al- 
cilitate fraternal intercourse and co-opera- den and his coworkers in the calamity that 
tion among the evangelical Free Churches; has befallen Mansfield House. Whilst pub- 
to assist in the organization of local coun- lic services were proceeding on Sunday 
cils; to encourage devotional fellowship evening, Jan. 19, a fire broke out ia the 
and mutual counsel concerning the spirit- warden’s room and quickly spread over the 
ual life and religious activities of the upper part of the building. Thanks largely 
churches; to advocate the New Testament to the calmness displayed by the residents 
doctrine of the church and to defend the no one was injured, but the lossto Mr. Al- 
rights of the associated churches; to pro- den is irreparable. He has lost all his 
mote the application of the law of Christin books, papers, accounts, all the personal 
every relation of human life. Much good possessions he cared for and a great and 
work has already been accomplished in re- growing store of valuable material relating 
ducing overlapping, and the Nonconformist to social movements, the result of ten years’ 
churches in several cities, including Nor- work. As regards the building the disaster 
wich, have united in house to house visita- may prove a blessing in disguise, for the 
tion. At the Nottingham Congress in operations of the settlement have all along 
March, practically all the Free Churches been greatly hampered through want of 
will be influentially represented. room. An appeal is now made for £5,000 
Hon. T. F. Bayard. or £6,000 to provide more suitable prem- 
In view of The Congregationalist’s Pilgrim- ises. The wrecked rooms will be rebuilt, 
age the John Robinson Memorial Church but it is proposed to erect a residence such 
stone laying has been further postponed 48 other settlements have. A friend has 
from April to June 29—the day the party promised the last £1,000 required and Mr, 
is due at Gainsborough. On calling at the Alden and associates are energetically seek- 
American embassy Dr. Mackennal and Mr. ing to raise the balance. 
Woods were most cordially received by London, Feb. 12. 
Mr. Bayard, who pledged himself (so far as — 
an ambassador is able to control his own LENTEN READINGS. 
movements) to make a special journey from Sie 
London to perform the ceremony. Ile BY REV. CORNELIUS H. PATTON, DULUTH, MINN, 
showed sympathetic interest both in the During the past few years a pleasant cus- 
Memorial Church and The Congregational- tom has grown up in many of our churches 
ist’s Pilgrimage, and somewhat astonished of having a series of readings by the pastor 
the deputation by the minute knowledge during the Lenten season. We havereached 
he displayed of Puritan history. It will the point where we all are thankful to our 
probably never be known how fortunate Episcopalian brethren for preserving and 
the two countries have been in having at establishing for us these forty days of rest 
the embassy one who so thoroughly under- from social cares and excitement, during 
stands the English nation as Mr. Bayard which the religious side of our natures may 
does, His knowledge of our institutions, come in for more than the usual attention. 
his sympathy with our ideals, his generous The question with many now is not, Shall 
appreciation of all that is best in our bis- we recognize Lent? but, How shall we rec- 
tory, his longing for the closest possible ognize it? Those who make it a time for 
union between English-speaking peoples the preparation of children for church 
have been of inestimable value during the membership, of special services for Bible 
recent crisis. He is perhaps the most pop- study or of anevangelistic nature are com- 
ular envoy at the Court of St. James, and ing to see that it is the very best season 
is continually being asked to take part in for the concentration of church work. But, 
social and other functions. Theothereven- whether or not extra meetings are under- 
ing he was dining with the Benchers of the taken, Lenten readings can be added with- 
Middle Temple, and he has recently been out materially increasing the labors of pas- 
made a trustee of Carlyle’s house. During tor or people. 
his visit to Scotland, when he received the The readings are commonly held in the 
freedom of the city of Dundee, he was middle of the morning, with the expecta- 
everywhere most heartily welcomed. What- tion that ladies will be the principal audi- 
ever may be thought of his protest in Edin- tors, The unusual hour adds to the fresh- 
burgh against state socialism and protec- ness and interest of the exercise. But, if 
tion, it showed, as the Glasgow Evening an afternoon hour be preferred, the reading 
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will naturally precede the weekly ladies’ 
meeting. Even if it should trespass upon 
the hour held sacred for sewing and chat 
the pastor will be forgiven, as ladies may 
be urged to busy their hands as well as 
their ears during the reading. 

As for the choice of books, the range is 
not as wide as one might think at first. 
The book must be sufficiently brief to be 
presented substantially in six or seven 
readings. Naturally one wants to hear a 
new book at such times, or at least one re- 
discovered, and of course it should be reli- 
gious in the best sense of the word, being 
both spiritually uplifting and practical. 
Genung’s Epic of the Inner Life is one of 
the first books I have known to be used in 
this way. Stalker’s Imago Christi, and 
Death of Christ are also favorably reported, 
while Who Wrote the Bible? by Gladden, 
was listened to with intense interest by one 
company of my acquaintance. A brother 
pastor told me they had a glorious time one 
year with Maurice’s Social Morality, which 
would seem to indicate that the practical 
and the ethical side of religion can be 
taught as effectively from books in the 
church as from sermons, perhaps more so. 
Probably this year The Christ of Today 
will be read in many such circles, 

To my mind a better book for such pur- 
pose has never been written than Heredity 
and Christian Problems, by Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford [Macmillan & Co.]. While other 
scholars have been busy over evolution and 
Biblical criticism, and endeavoring to re- 
write theology in the light of new facts in 
these realms, Dr, Bradford has been study- 
ing heredity and environment, and he now 
gives the world his conclusions. If he does 
not show that our ethical and theological 
systems must be rewritten in the light of 
heredity, he certainly marks out a line of 
study which must be followed henceforth 
by any who would seek to understand the 
darkest problems of life. 

For those of us who have not the time 
or perhaps the mental apparatus to investi- 
gate the original sources of knowledge in 
this sphere, Dr. Bradford has done an im- 
mense service. He does not claim to be an 
original investigator here, and undoubtedly 
he is not in the biological and sociological 
departments of his theme, but when it 
comes to applying heredity to theological 
and intellectual problems he has proved his 
right to be regarded as an expert. His 
chapters on the Problem of Sin and the 
Race, and The Problem of Faith carry 
heredity into fields where it has been very 
scantily applied before. The book is spe- 
cially adapted for general readings on 
account of its clear discussion of heredity 
in relation to education, the home, pauper- 
ism, crime and like social problems. Pos- 
sibly those who have agonized over the dif- 
ference between the theories of Weismann 
and Spencer as to the process of hereditary 
transmission will welcome this author’s 
answer in the opening chapters of the book 
as solving the hardest problem of all. 

We are living in the time of books, and 
the reading of books ought to have larger 
place in the church. Such works as I have 
mentioned, when listened to by a company 
of people, become doubly enjoyable on ac- 
count of the community of pleasure and 
profit. The reading may naturally be fol- 
lowed with comments by the pastor anda 
general discussion. The church which 
tries Lenten readings once is not likely to 
abandon them. 
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prise had been neglected in arranging for a at a common table. 

day of Pentecost. While no one will deny, | Somewhat similarly Professor Herron de- 
therefore, that this religious movement, as clares, and the revivalist of the new propa- 
conducted by Mr. Mills, has some novel fea- ganda echoes the word after him, that the 
tures—which it is not the object of this ar- ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount is a science of soci- 
ticle to discuss—the fact may not beso gen- ety, a treatise on political economy’’; that 
erally known that its new rule concerning ‘the moral right to ownership does not ex- 
the possession and distribution of property, tend beyond the philanthropy of property’’; 
as well as its interpretation of the precepts that ‘“‘the mutualism of property, democ- 
of the Sermon on the Mount, is not without racy in its production and distribution, is 
interesting historical example and illustra- the logic of any Christian doctrine of prop- 
tion. It may prove profitable to those who erty;’’ that “‘ the wages system is economic 
are considering whether to engage their slavery,’’ etc. Similarly Mr. Mills preaches 
churches in such combined socialistic and that the Christian has no money of his own, 
revival work, to point out a few of the re- that he must give to every one that asks, 
semblances, as well as contrasts, between telling him that it is Jesus’ money, and so 
the primitive rule of St. Francis of Assisi, on; that the precepts of the Sermon on the 
and this new rule of the social prophet and Mount are to be taken quite literally and 
evangelist. obeyed. 

1, St. Francis and Brother Leo preached There is one difference, however, amid 
to the common people, and did not confine this similarity between the primitive rule 
themselves to the churches; so our social of the Franciscan order and our new social 
evangelism espouses the cause of the rule—St. Francis proceeded at once with 
masses. Amid this resemblance there is, charming simplicity to put his rule into 
however, this difference—St. Francissought practice. He gave away all that he had, 
to rebuild the churches and taught his dis- including his clothes. He espoused pov- 
ciples always to show respect even to the erty as his bride and remained true to her 
priests. While rebuking evils, it never till hisdeath. But our teachers of the rule 
seems to have occurred to him to indulge of the gospel very properly do not carry the 
in invective against the church. Professor logic of their literalism to the extreme of 

“Herron does not imitate St. Francis when an impracticable poverty, which even the 
he italicizes the assertion that ‘‘as an insti- Franciscans found in their time they could 
tution the church is not Christian; it mis- not long maintain. They will admit the 
represents Christ.’’ St. Francis could not necessary modification of existing condi- 
have said that, although he had far more tions of existence before the perfect democ- 
occasion to condemn the ecclesiasticism of racy of property can be ushered in. 

his time. Mr, Mills, in his frequent stric- Possibly it may some day occur to these 
tures of the churches, did not, however, go ardent advocates of literal compliance with 
so far as Professor Herron in such sweep- the gospel rule of giving, and of resisting 
ing arraignment of organized Christianity. not evil, that our Lord himself never an- 

2. St. Francis discovered that the fount nounced his beatitudes as a science of soci- 
of life and joy is love. Our new prophet- ety, nor preached a political economy; and, 
ism and evangelism rejoices in the same indeed, in several striking instances of his 
knowledge. ‘' There is no law,’ says Pro- conduct he did not follow the letter that 
fessor Herron, ‘‘ but love.’’ Mr. Mills pref- killeth of his own precepts, but used them, 
aces his course on social ethics with anum- as he taught his disciples to use them, as 
ber of sermons on love, St. Francis did words which are spirit and life. 
not discover, and may be pardoned in his un- Still another curious resemblance between 
scientific day for not knowing, the economic St. Francis and this recent evangelistic 
laws of love. Our new evangelism, in these teaching of social ethics might be noted in 
scientific times, should know that love has the views of both concerning the Turks. 
laws, and that these laws of love areto be St. Francis twice attempted to reach the 






















































Recent Revivalism and the Franciscan Rule. 


are carried, are novel and peculiarly its 3. More striking is the agreement, and 
own, such as the extensive business prep- also the contrast, between the rule which 
aration and advertisement of it. Theclos- St. Francis made the foundation of his 
ing of a considerable number of stores by order, and the rule which the revivalist who 
joint agreement, at the request of the man- came lately to New Haven laid down for 
agement, during a portion of one week day the good people of this city to follow, with- 
afternoon, marksa distinctive feature of the out much regard to their economic profes- 
business conduct of this modern religious sors. St. Francis took portions of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and other sayings of Jesus, 

The older New Haven divines used to de- and laid them down literally as the rule for 
bate the question whether means were jus- himself and his followers, He espoused 
tifiable in procuring spiritual blessings; the poverty as his bride. He gave up all that 
question which this new revivalism might he had, and enjoyed Christian perfection 
deem worthy of discussion would be, rather, through ‘poverty. He had his disciples 
whether any means of good business enter- work, but they received no wages and ate 
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In former days revivals used to be thor- clearly and fully thought out. But St. Turks, in the conviction that they would 
oughly and pointedly individualistic; re- Francis in his practical preaching gained flock to him in great multitudes so soon as 
cently, under the inspiration of Professor one advantage of wisdom, for by one of his they should hear the perfection of poverty 
Herron, the prophet of the new movement, first sermons he persuaded the citizens of properly preached. Our evangelist, when 
and in the preaching of Rev. B. Fay Mills, Assisi to agree to a civil compact in which recently in New Haven, said that the only 
its evangelist, revivalism has becomelargely certain rights of individuals and of classes wayto reach the Turk was to love him, and, 
and diffusively socialistic. Thisnewrevival- were limited and defined. I have looked, 
ism is not entirely without historical prec- however, in vain for any definition of rights more ships loaded with charity. St. Francis 
edent. It has, indeed, some characteristics in the social teachings of our new prophet- 


if he destroyed our charities, to send him 


thought of following the crusaders; and, 
after the knights of Spain had driven the 
Turks out, St. Francis proposed to complete 
the victory of war by a victory of peace, 
and so started for Morocco. But our evan- 
gelism of love proposes to dispense with all 
warships and to give to charity the task 
of governing the nations. So New Haven, 
which has a soldiers’,monument overlook- 
ing its quiet homes, was taught as a part 
of the ethics of the new evangelism that 
there never has been and never can be a 
righteous war. 

Other points of resemblance and contrast 
between the old and the new Franciecan 
rule might be mentioned,= but enough have 
been cited to show that the new social gos- 
pel of our latest school of revivalism is not 
altogether novel, however startling to pre- 
conceived Christian ideas it may seem to 
be. 

My object has been tofpoint out some of 
its interesting social phases rather than to 
judge it, or even to reason about its ethics 
or its economics. But in view of the unset- 
tled state of many minds with regard to 
social questions, and also in view of the 
peril of increasing rather than diminish- 
ing unfortunate separations between the 
churches and the working classes by social 
teachings which are not well considered 
and true alike to the laws of creation and of 
redemption, some serious reflections may 
be suggestedjto ministers andjchurches by 
the teachings of thisf{new school of social 
prophets and evangelists, 

One question isjthis:jIs it well to com- 
bine any socialistic;propagandism with en- 
deavors to awaken a revival of religion in 
the churches? Another question relates to 
the course of study and training which men 
should pass through in order to become 
competent popular teachers of Christian 
social ethics. And a stilljlarger question 
is, whether we are tojkeep on in our accus- 
tomed work in our churches, seeking to re- 
form abuses and {to pervade with a more 
Christlike spirit the existing relations of 
men in their business and politics, or 
whether we ought to give heed to this new 
evangelism, to welcome its’prophet to our 
pulpits, and boldly to fling out the flag 
under which the existing social order is to 
be attacked as itself anti-Christian. 

Possibly, however, some study of Chris- 
tian ethics, especially,in relation to the self- 
regarding virtues, and to the obligation of 
realizing the highest good, at least to some 
extent, in the appointments of the individ- 
ual life, together with a little study of 
economics, may lead us to hesitate before 
we let loose this social evangelism, or put 
ourselves under the yoke of this new Fran- 
ciscan rule, 





It is not the critic’s eye but the child’s heart 
that most truly discerns the countenance 
that looks out from the]pages of the gospel.— 
J. C. Shairp. 
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If God is our Father then there must be 
communication between him and us. The 
vision of Jacob’s ladder, with angels as- 
cending and descending, is but an expres- 
sion of the human seeking the divine and 
the divine seeking the human. We seek 
God because we are conscious that he is 
our Father and we wish to know him. 
God seeks us because he loves'us and longs 
to help us, The most striking feature in 
Sargent’s wonderful paintings in the Bos- 
ton Library is that of the Hebrews appeal- 
ing with crying and tears to the Almighty 
for help, while from the ineffable glory in 
which his person is hidden comes forth 
the great hand to save. So prayer is not 
the endeavor to wrest from a heartless 
monarch the necessities of life, but it is 
rather the coming together of the Father 
and his children, a mutual seeking. 

Prayer is friendship between the divine 
and the human. How do I deal with my 
friend? Suppose there is some person of 
whom I have heard much and whom I long 
to know. What steps doI take that I may 
know him? First of all, I am always in- 
terested to listen when his name is spoken. 
I read and hear all I can about him. I try 
to read something he has written or to see 
something he has done. By and by I meet 
him, I look up into his face, I hear his 
voice, he takes my hand. And as I grow 
more and more into this sweet intimacy 
the delight is just to be with him, to com- 
mune with him, to hear his experiences 
and opinions and tell him mine. So ex- 
actly is it with our relationship to God. 
We wish to come as near to him as possi- 
ble, to hear of him, to read of him, to look 
into his face, to hear his voice and feel his 
peace rest upon us, 

At once we must see how that banishes 
the old idea of prayer. ‘‘ Asking God for 
what we want’’—that was our childhood’s 
definition of prayer. As if God were sim- 
ply a great supply station, a bank, a power 
to be drawn upon in necessity! And it is 
undoubtedly that conception which lies at 
the root of much of our poor religion and 
even of our atheism. What a lowering of 
God! What would I think of my child if 
he simply came to me when he wished for 
something, and loved me for what he could 
get out of me—back of all his words and 
smiles and caresses a plea for some gift? 
Would he not be false in his show of affec- 
tion, and so kill absolutely any love be- 
tween us? It is my pleasure to give. 
Love, as Robertson so grandly defines it, 
is the desire to give and the desire to bless. 
But love which is based upon the giving 
and receiving of temporal or even spiritual 
advantages cannot endure. There must be 
something deeper. There must be that joy 
in companionship, that delight in seeing 
and hearing, which forgets needs and de- 
mands. ‘Now let me die,’’ cried the dear 
old patriarch Jacob to Joseph his son; 
‘now let me die, since I have seen thy 
face.” What I can get is of small conse- 
quence, 


To be near thee, to be near thee 
Alone is life for me. 


Must not the lover’s cry be the real cry 


after all, if our relation to God is to be 
true? 
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The Christian Life. 


III. Prayer. 


By Rev. Froyp W. Tomkins, JR. 


How, then, can we commune with God or 
pray to him? First, surely, by adoration. 
How full the Bible is of praise! How full 
our hearts are of adoration! We stand be- 
fore the sunset clouds and cry, ‘‘ How beau- 
tiful!’? The snow-capped mountain, the 
vast rolling blue of the ocean, the myriad 
stars, gleaming long-coming messages from 
far distant werlds—before them all we 
stand in admiration, almost forced into 
silence. We cannot speak. The joy is al- 
most akin to pain. 


I sometimes hold it half a sin 

To put in words the grief I feel; 
For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within. 


So Jesus must have prayed, in silent 
adoration, as he passed countless nights on 
Olivet’s brow or on Galilee’s wave. ‘* Not 
words, but breathless praise.’’ Ah, how 
God must love it! I am glad to give my 
precious boy all he asks for if Ican. And 
when, after my absence, he comes running 
and cries, ‘‘What have you got for me, 
papa?’’ the pockets are willingly emptied. 
But there is a deeper longing in my heart, 
which is only met when sometimes, with- 
out asking me for anything, the dear little 
arms are thrown around my neck and the 
little lips whisper, ‘‘O, papa, I does love 
you!”’ 

Is not the human at its best an index of 
the divine? And must not the great heart 
of God often wait in divine hunger (ah, 
what hunger that must be!) to hear us say, 
not “give me,”’ or ‘forgive me,’’ but just 
‘*O, Father, I do love thee!”’ 

Yes, we do not adore our perfect Father 
enough, and so our prayers rebound in cold 
selfishness and we are not bettered by them, 
Yet we are taught in the Lord’s Prayer to 
adore first. Not a petition is found till the 
middle of the prayer, only adoration, long- 
ing, meditation. ‘ Hallowed be thy name! 
O, for the coming of thy kingdom! O, for 
such union of will and service as the angels 
know!’ Wecannot speak sometimes. We 
are weary and we can only gaze, as the 
artist pictures the Pilgrims gazing on the 
ocean which separates them from the old 
land. Like Christ, we can only sigh, but 
the sigh is adoration, a resting in his great 
arms, where it is so good to be. 


And I smiled to think God’s goodness 
Flowed around our incompleteness, 
*Round our restlessness his rest. 


So praise brings God nearer to us and 
makes us stronger, though we ask for noth- 
ing. It is himself we want, for we often 
need God more than anything God has. 
Better far for us to ask nothing, but just to 
rest there and look at our Father! 

2. Then we commune with God by medi- 
tation or contemplation. Close the eyes 
and think of him. Do not we often think 
so of our dear ones? At the twilight hour 
I sit alone in the absence of wife or child, 
and how run my thoughts? Instinctively 
upon the characteristics of the dear ones. I 
recall my wife’scarefulness, her thoughtful- 
ness, her long, patient faithfulness through 
all the years. I think of my child’s affec- 
tion, his quick thought and ready wit. 
They become real to me through their at- 
tributes. 

Need it be otherwise with God? Sit or 
kneel and with closed eyes think. ‘‘ How 





infinite God is! From everlasting to ever- 
lasting! Never a time when he was not! 
How strong God is! He can do everything. 
The little sparrow nestles amidst the leaves, 
hidden by his hand, and the same hand 
shakes the mountains. How loving thou 
art, O God! Nothing can separate us from 
thee, not even sin, save as it clouds our 
eyes so that we cannot see. Every little in- 
sect, every little flower is dear in thy sight; 
how much more man! And thou art every- 
where. ‘Above, below, around me and 
within,’ for thou livest in my heart. How 
all-knowing thou art, dear God! Nothing 
in past or future hidden from thee, and yet 
thou dost calmly wait and work till the 
right time comes for each deed of mercy or 
storm of rebuke. Thou lookest into eter- 
nity and knowest; thou lookest into my 
poor heart and knowest.’’ Could any 
prayer be nobler and more life-giving? O 
why do we linger over long petitions and 
minute supplications, when we might so 
calmly rest our littleness and ignorance and 
sinfulness in his omnipotence, omniscience 
and eternal purity! From such hiding we 
come out like Moses as he descended from 
Sinai, with face aglow! 

3. And then it is time for confession. 
Now let the tired, sad heart flood out its 
trouble before a God so ready to hear. Tell 
him everything, for overburdened nature 
needs relief. Be fearlessly frank. It is 
well to take some order in this confession. 
Tell of the sins of the thoughts, then of the 
affections, then of the tongue. Confess 
how the family life, the business life, the 
social life have all failed to reach a pure 
standard. Take the commandments and 
note how you have broken them, one after 
the other. There is enough to make the 
heart speedily sick in such confession. 

Yet—and here is the truth never to be 
forgotten, the Christian truth—remember 
that you are telling your errors toa loving 
Father, whose forgiveness is absolute. ‘I 
believe in the forgiveness of sins,’’ we say 
in our creed, and that means not final for- 
giveness only, so that we can enter heaven, 
but forgiveness here and now. We rise 
from our knees forgiven; sins and their 
stains all gone, behind his back, buried in 
the sea, so that we have no right to think 
of them any more, for we are ‘‘as white as 
snow.’’ Yes, we are bathed once but we 
must wash frequently to clear away the 
daily stains (see St. John 13: 10, revised 
translation). Each night we may lie down 
to our rest as little children, pure and holy. 
To keep cleansed, never to let the errors 
accumulate unforgiven, that is the Chris- 
tian’s part. 

4, And finally, there must be interces- 
sion. We must pray for others, else our 
prayer is not real. For how can we come 
to God and forget his world, our fellows, 
our common humanity? He who so sepa- 
rates himself is an infidel, and worse. If 
the Lord’s Prayer says our and us, so must 
we. And the comfort of it all! Here we 
can speak the dear name of husband or 
wife, brother or sister, child or friend, and 
know that we are heard. Here we can 
bring our pupils, our servants, our parish- 
ioners, our rulers, one by one, as the moth- 
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ers of old brought their children, as Monica 
brought Augustine, and they are blessed. 
So is our prayer made the human expres- 
sion of divine love, for as God cares for all, 
so must we. 

We have not spoken of family prayer 
and grace at meals, or of that dear union 
when parent and child kneel side by side. 
Ab, the subject is so rich, so inexhaustible! 
Adoration, contemplation, confession, in- 
tercession—these are the parts of our com- 
munion with God. If we use them sin- 
cerely we rise from our knees to meet the 
responsibilities of life, strong and full of 
courage. 


Then on Thy grandeur I will lay me down; 
Already life is heaven for me; 

No cradled child more softly lies than I— 
Come soon, eternity! 
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RETRENOHMENT AS THE MISSIONA- 
RIES VIEW IT. 

Here is a representative group of the letters 
which are being received at the rooms of the 
American Boatd and which represent the 
feelings of the most sagacious and conse- 
crated of the workers on the field. 


THE WORK OF YEARS SWEPT AWAY. 


Through a period of thirteen years the 
Ahmednagar High School in the Marathi 
District, India, has been developing into a 
powerful evangelistic agency. Rev. James 
Smith, who has put the best energies of a 
consecrated manhood into this school, writes: 

‘* Without increasing a debt the school must 
be closed before the hot season vacation. I 
have never yet run into debt, and, in this 
case, the Board has thrown the consequences 
upon the churches. I see my work for all 
these years swept away at a breath. Instead 
of enlargements I had planned for there is 
collapse. This school, too, is by far the most 
important educational work we have and in 
the center of our Christian community. It 
ought to be supported, but it is clear that it 
cannot be, and it ill becomes me to murmur 
amidst the general distress. I can rejoice in 
the past and think of what has been done 
without mourning intemperately over what 
might have been.” 

REDUCTION IS AN IMPOSSIBILITY. 


Faith in God, as well as self-sacrifice, are 
characteristics of our missionaries well known 
to all who are intelligent concerning their 
lives and work. It is no surprise to receive 
such words as the following from Rev. J. E. 
Abbott of Byculla, Bombay: 

‘For a long time we have been hoping 
against hope that the churches would give us 
word to advance, to open up new fields, to 
enter open doors, but again your message is 
that we must reduce. Long ago we reached 
the bottom of our ability to reduce, and we 
have all, more or less, been carrying the 
financial burdens of our work trusting in God 
to supply what the Board could not give us. 
This year will probably be no exception. 
Reduction is an impossibility, nor can we 
accept your word as the voice of God telling 
us to do less for the advancement of his 
kingdom. [ think I state the position of 
every one when I say that though you have 
cut our salaries ten per cent. and our work 
over forty per cent., every institution will 
goon as before and every preacher and teacher 
be found at his post. God surely does not 
ask us to pull down and destroy the work 
that it has required years to build up, at 
least we cannot believe it until a louder call 
comes to us than has come.” 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


Is the cry of Rev. Robert Hume, D. D., of 
Abmednagar, India. After referrring to the 
tifty-two persons whom he alone received 
into the church on confession of faith in 1895, 
and to others received in the city and sur- 
rounding villages, he reveals the fact that 
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most of the missionaries personally support 
agents (evangelists, colporters, etc.) to fur- 
ther their work, they thus supplementing 
from their own salaries the Board’s appropri- 
ations: 

‘*So, as a matter of fact, the appropriations 
do not suffice for even one-half of the work 
which we have been carrying on lately. Now 
the question comes with great urgency, What 
shall we do? For myself, for the present, I 
mean to drop a few of the boys from some 
schools, perhaps drop one or two agents, 
practice the strictest economy, and wait to see 
what relief is coming before going further. 

**On the day on which the news of the re- 
ductions came my daily text was, ‘My God 
shall supply all your need, aecording to the 
riches of his glory, through Christ Jesus.’ 
That is a faithful saying and I believe it will 
be made true for us ” 

From the Madura district in Southern India 
comes a brief exclamation from Rev. J. S. 
Chandler, brief because words fail him: 

‘What can I say about the decision of the 
committee? Itis the most distressing reduc- 
tion made upon general work of all the re- 
ductions I have ever known. That is a state- 
ment easily forgotten by the churches, and 
more detailed statements, not so easily for- 
gotten, will come to you from all sides, but 
that is all I have the heart to say now.” 

WHY MUST IT BE? 


Rey. Lyman Bartlett is now in this country, 
having left his home and work in Smyrna, 
Turkey, a few days after the news of the re- 
duction had been received. He has not yet 
learned how his co-laborers in Turkey re- 
ceived the blow, but himself writes from 
Springfield, Mass.: 

‘*T need not say that we were alarmed and 
distressed at this new warning. We have 
learned to expect an annual cut-down, but we 
were not prepared for such a blow as this. 
We have learned that our work can only be 
continued by careful economy, but we did not 
expect an order for economy that actually 
starves. 

“ The simple fact is this that if the retrench- 
ment ordered—the reduction of fifty per cent. 
on our estimates for 189, after deducting mis- 
sionary salaries and W. B. M. work—is to be 
carried out, it sweeps away every out-station 
of the Smyrna field, except perhaps the work 
of the Greek Alliance in Magnesia, and leaves 
only a part of the estimates for the Arme- 
nian portion in Smyrna itself. Now are the 
churcbes prepared to order such a retrench- 
ment? for to withbold the funds is to order 
the blow. That it is ruinous to the work 
they helped us to establish need not be said. 
That it is discouraging to the people beyond 
the power of words to express, that it is cruel 
and unjust to the faithful laborers who have 
given their lives to the work nobody will 
question, and that it is a shameful confession 
of weakness in the face of the enemy who 
will exult at our defeat everybody knows. 

‘But must it be? Why must it be? I see 
costly churches, costly furnishings, costly 
music, palatial homes, money without stint 
expended for dress, for education, for enter- 
tainments, for travel, for everything, while 
the mission boards are burdened with debt 
and the bread of life must be withheld from 
multitudes of souls as precious as their own. 
Poor Armenians! In danger of extermina- 
tion by the Turks, ignored by the ‘‘ powers 
that be,’’ forsaken by the Christian churches, 
my heart aches for them, and how shall I 
even face my Christian brethren and sisters 
again if we are obliged to carry out this cruel 
order of the churches? Must all this work 
be dropped and the preachers dismissed? 
We cannot entertain the thought for a mo- 
ment. Who is willing to take the responsi- 
bility ? 

‘May the ‘Lord of the harvest’ quicken 
the hearts of his children to render unto him 
that which is his own but committed to them 
as his stewards, and that without delay be- 
fore it shall be too late.” 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., writing in the 
Ladies Home Journal (March) on the necessity 
of cultivating our physical powers if we are 
to do our complete work with mind and soul, 
says: “I should be sorry to have this inter. 
preted as an approval of all or nearly all of 
what passes under the name of college ath. 
letics. It is one thing to train the body for 
the sake of the man, and it is another thing to 
train the body for the sake of the body, | 
regret that there is so much tendency among 
college authorities to shape the physica) cur. 
riculum to the end of producing physical ex. 
perts—football, baseball, rowing-match pro. 
fessionals. That kind of thing is a craze at 
present, and it is a pity that among our col- 
lege presidents and professors 80 many have 
so far succumbed to the mania as to be will. 
ing to indorse it as a form of advertisement 
and as a drawing card.” 

The Union Signal admits that, ‘if the entire 
drink traffic were abolished tomorrow, the 
W.C.T.U. would not be left without an oc- 
cupation.”’ 

Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, in The Evangelist, 
says: “‘ Endless discussion is going on about 
‘license, high or low,’ ‘ prohibition,’ ‘ limiting 
the number of saloons,’ etc., and yet, all the 
time, the amount of liquor drinking is fear- 
fully on the increase. ... Parents, Sunday 
school teachers and pastors have got to learn 
that prevention is about as big a word as ‘pro. 
hibition.’ ...‘Pahaw!’ says some flippant 
scoffer, ‘that means moral suasion.’ Yes, my 
friend, it does, and Jesus Christ meant mora! 
suasion when hecame into this world to teach 
us how to live.”’ 

ABROAD. 


In Vol. II. of Parcell’s Life cf Cardinal 
Mauning a letter to him from Dr. James H. 
Rigg, the pope of the British Wesleyans, is 
published, in which Dr. Rigg refers to Hugh 
Price Hughes as a ‘‘ Methodist firebrand,” to 
Percy W. Bunting, editor of The Contempo- 
rary Review, as a ‘‘ dangerous latitudinarian,” 
and those Wesleyans who follow Gladstone 
are described as given over to ‘almost every- 
thing that is unscrupulous, latitudinarian and 
secularist.’”’ But, most surprising cf all, the 
Wesleyan leader expressed bis agreement 
with Cardinal Manning’s tract, Fifty Reasons 
Why the Voluntary Schools of England Onght 
to Share the School Rates, and hoped that the 
cardinal would get the tract ‘‘ well before the 
general Christian public of educationists and 
into the minds of statesman-like and far- 
sighted men generally.’’ The Methodist Times 
calls the attention of Wesleyans to this re- 
markable letter of Dr. Rigg’s, and asks 
whether it is prudent for Dr. Rigg to con- 
tinue longer as responsible head of the Wes- 
leyan education department at a time when 
the education question is once more upon 
Dissenters and they are face to face with ag- 
gressive clericals, and adds: “If, after this 
extremely opportune disclosure, the Metho- 
dist people allow themselves to be misrepre- 
sented or misled it will be their own fault.” 
The Methodist Times is edited by Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, and he is paying off old score® 
against Dr. Rigg now. 

Dr. J. G. Rogers, in The Independent, says he 
believes that Mr. Chamberlain is still loya! 
to his Nonconformist principles, and hopes 
that time will reveal bim as more devoted to 
them than te Lord Salisbury or the Tories. 
He is sure that the education question must 
occupy a very prominent place in the imme- 
diate future, and as the Irish have avowed 
their determination to put their cbhurcb be- 
fore everything else, ‘‘ Norconformists wil! 
pay them the most graceful of all comp! 
ments by imitating their example.” 








To judge religion we must have it—not 
stare at it from the bottom of a seeming! 
interminable ladder.— George MacDonald. 
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The Home 
THE BLEAK 0’ THE YEAR. 


There is a time of subtle browns and grays 
That run to silverings and tremulous greens, 
And russet tints and ash-pale pools of leaves ; 
Of ghostly mosses and elusive grass 
That’s neither lush nor dead; of naked trees 
Ineffably harmonious with the sky 
That stretches vast and neutral, tone on tone, 
Nat to be called a color, but a thought. 
To some this is a barren time, a sleep 

Between the winter and the spell of spring; 
To me it is the heart’s own time and tide, 

seing hidden from the heedless eye that lusts 
For daring lights and sunset dyes, yet charged 
With secrets rare, and blendings into dreams, 
And ecstasies divine that shadow forth 
A mystery, the Selah of the soul. 

—Richard Burton. 
ee ee eet 





Inasmuch as the organization of the mod- 
ern church provides for about twice as 
many women’s societies as there are days 
in the week, some form of consolidation 
has become a necessity. The Minneapolis 
ladies seem to have solved the problem in a 
most successful way, and a similar plan ex- 
ists in several New England churches. At 
the Old South in Boston, for instance, there 
is a Woman’s Hour every Wednesday, from 
eleven to twelve, when various phases of mis- 
sionary work are considered and once a 
mouth there is a Bible reading. So a stran- 
ger in the city is sure to find something 
which will enrich her Christian life or add 
to her knowledge of the progress of the Mas- 
ter’s kingdom at this place every Wednee- 
day. Any who are still struggling along 
the old path of separate societies will find 
Mrs. Rich's article in this department full 
of suggestiveness. 


The man who, when asked if he was ac- 
quainted with a certain woman, replied 
that he had a listening acquaintance, ex- 
pressed what many of us often feel. There 
are people who talk well, perhaps bril- 
liantly, and who are so fond of talking that 
they forget to give any one else a chance. 
The thought of selfishness never occurs to 
them, for they consider that they are doing 
society a service in keeping the ball of con- 
versation rolling. They forget that con- 
versation implies an exchange of ideas, and 
that sincere interest in others would make 
a monologue impossible. The ability to 
draw out the best thoughts of those whom 
we meet, a pleased attention, an evident in- 
terest in them as individuals—these are the 
things worth striving for. In studying the 
life of Christ we cannot fail to be impressed 
by his loving sympathy with people of all 
classes. Although he knew their thoughts, 
yet he encouraged them to speak, and was 
ever ready to listen. 


Some of the best results nowadays in the 
line of self-culture may be found among 
the residents of country towns. They may 
not organize into theosophical societies or 
Browning clubs, but in a quiet way they 
accomplish an amount of solid reading in 
the course of a year which would astonish 
their cosmopolitan brothers and sisters. 
We know of one small parish where the 
pastor has read, with a class of young peo- 
ple, Kidd’s Social Evolution, Tylor’s An- 
thropology and other books of that grade. 
With the distractions incident to city life 
would a city pastor venture any such un- 
dertaking with hope of success? What the 
country lacks in the way of libraries and 
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lectures is offset by the advantages of 
greater leisure and better opportunity for 
continuous study. In our own experience 
with the wage-earning classes, both men 
and women, we have found a more intelli- 
gent acquaintance with Shakespeare and 
other standard writers among the boys and 
girls who come from country homes than 
those of city birth and breeding. The 
latter are usually familiar with a greater 
number of topics, but are less thorough. 
They read more, perhaps, but think less. 





A OHUROH WOMAN'S UNION. 


BY ALICE HAMILTON RICH. 





It is a serious question how to divide the 
twelve hours of a woman’s day to accom- 
plish best results for the home, church, 
philanthropy and social life. With God, 
our Father, supreme as Ruler of life and 
action, the spirit of the Master as example 
of service and the Holy Spirit as revealer 
of duty, we yet are so human that we some- 
times stand betwixt not two ways only, but 
inatangle of ways, puzzled which way to 
go and just what to do, believing that 


Life saved for self is lost, while they 
Who lose it in His service hold 
The lease of God’s eternal day; 


and that 


Not what we give, but what we share, 
The gift without the giver is bare. 

Who giveth himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, the hungry beggar and me. 


Yet how to divide ourselves, our time, 
our benefactions, still remains a problem 
which must be solved by each for himself 
or herself. 

The women of the First Church of Min- 
neapolis have evolved a plan, after much 
thought and some three years’ experience, 
which is proving practical. At the time of 
its inception it was felt that some concerted 
action, by which all the women, young, mid- 
dle-aged and elderly, might meet with com- 
mon interest and advantage, was desirable. 
A Woman’s Hour was instituted for each 
Friday afternoon at three o’clock in the 
church parlors. The first afternoon of 
each month was a missionary meeting, the 
home and foreign alternating. These meet- 
ings, as they occurred but once a montb, 
were made the most interesting and result- 
ful possible. The other Fridays were pro- 
vided with literary programs, in which the 
needs of the home and the work of philan- 
thropy predominated. 

I extract from one of the programs, which 
was printed upon a folded card in an attract- 
iveform: Jan. 4, Japan and Korea; 11, Home 
and the Bible; 18, Evenings with the Chil- 
dren at Home; 25, A Child’s First Year in 
School, by the primary superintendent of 
the public schools, Miss Sarah L. Arnold 
(the teachers of the adjacent schools were 
invited to hear this address and to meet 
the mothers of their pupils in the recep- 
tion that followed); Feb. 8, Women’s Clubs; 
22, The Importance of Women being In- 
formed on National Topics, Prof. Maria A. 
Sanford of the university; March 15, Our 
Children’s Reading; May 17, Living Rulers 
of the World; and the series ended with 
an afternoon on Philanthropists of the 
Present Day. Last year the meetings were 
of such interest they were continuous 
through the year, even the warm after- 
noons of summer having a good attendance, 
but at a later hour of the day. The topics 
not given were equally good. I have men- 
tioned two persons taking part as suggest- 
ive where representative women may be ob- 
tained as leaders of special topics. Most 
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of the topics were led by women of the 
church, and always followed by discussion. 

This year our women seemed ready for 
advance along the line of union. Taking 
for our model the local federation of socie- 
ties known as the Woman’s Council of the 
City, a Church Union was formed. At the 
head of the union we have a president and 
secretary, the presidents of the various 
societies joining being vice-presidents and 
members of the executive board. We 
now have what we call our Church Day, 
taking the place of our Woman’s Hour. 
All societies belonging to the union have 
their meetings on that day. Once each 
month we have a general meeting of the 
Woman’s Union, at which time reports are re- 
ceived from all branches of the organization. 
Occasionally we have all day meetings of 
the union, the benevolent society providing 
work, a committee a simple noon luncheon, 
and some branch of the union the literary 
entertainment of the afternoon. Our usual 
meetings are at the church parlors. As 
variety we have an occasional thimble bee 
at some one of our homes, always on the 
Church Day, which with us is Tuesday, 

Belonging to this union are the following 
church societies: Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, Benevolent Society, Young 
Ladies’ Union and the original Woman’s 
Hour Literary Society. I will give an ex- 
tract from our present program, which is 
attractively printed and generously distrib- 
uted: Oct. 1, Foreign Missions: India; 8, 
Thimble Bee; 22, Sewing, 10 a. m., Woman 8 
Union at 3 o’clock, rp. M., subject: An Hour 
with the Coterie, which is a prominent lit- 
erary society not confined to any church; 
Nov. 26, Character Forming, the Aim in 
Education (this was given by a prominent 
educator, and was followed by conversa- 
tion); Jam. 7, Home Missions, A. M. A.; 
Jan. 21, Thimble Bee, with subject, New 
Movements in Philanthropy. 

There are several afternoons that have 
been assigned to literary societies, who bring 
their best speakers and give us representa- 
tive sessions of their meetings. Twice dur- 
ing the year we have a luncheon at 6 Pp. M., 
inviting the gentlemen, and providing a 
lecture for the evening. These lectures are 
by the president and professors of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the luncheons in all 
cases being provided by committees, the 
same committee being asked to serve but 
once. What we most hoped to do we are 
gradually accomplishing by bringing our 
younger women into more intimate relation 
with the senior societies, and by permitting 
each society to understand more fully the 
work of the others. Important matters of 
mutual interest are brought before the 
monthly meeting of the union for discus- 
sion and decision. If immediate action is 
required, a special meeting of the execu- 
tive board is called, and its decision, be- 
cause executive, is authoritative, from 
which no loyal member of any society has 
right to dissent, as a representative is, or 
ought to be, present at this board meeting. 
There is room for improvement in our 
Woman’s Union. There are croakers with 
us who either sigh for the good old times, 
or suggest impractical measures, but on the 
whole we feel we are advancing in the right 
direction and conserving in this union our 
force and strength, physical, mental and 
spiritual. With open eyes and willing 
hearts we stand ready to accept light from 
any source which presents a better system 
or improvements upon our present one. 
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ES, I am an old doll, but do you 

Y know any new dolls that have red- 

der cheeks or blacker eyes? Yet it 
was a hundred years ago that I was finished 
and dressed and sent in a box to my first 
little mother. 

This is the same dress that I wore then— 
light green calico ground, you see, with a 
figure which is a cross between a clover- 
leaf and a pansy, in dark green and yellow, 
and little, black, 
peppery dots sprin- 
kled here and there 
all over it. Then 
my head is cloth 
and can’t possibly 
break, and my hair, 
being painted on, 
will never grow 
gray or drop out, 
which is an im- 
mense advantage 
when you are a 
century old. 

You should have 
seen little Lucy 
Porter’s face when 
she first looked 
at me! She had 
wanted a doll more 
than anything else 
in the whole world, 
and she had never 
had any pet buta 
wild kitten which 
lived in the barn 
and was dread- 
fully hard to catch. 
Lucy was a se- 
date young mother, 
with a small, seri- 
ous face, dark eyes 
and close-cropped, 
brown hair which 
wanted to curl, 
But Luoy’s papa 
was astern old gen- 
tleman who did not 
approve of curls, 
and the ringlets as 
soon as they ap- 
peared used to be 
snipped away with 
a long pair of scis- 
sors by Madam Por- 
ter, who was Lu- 
cy’s mamma. 

My little mother 
wure very plain 
clothes—not a bit 
like what girls have in these days. In 
winter she wore a dress of bombazette 
or Scotch plaid, made with a good, stout, 
plain waist and skirt—no trimmings, no 
roffies and no pretty things over the 
shoulders, Outside the dress she wore a 
gingham ‘‘tyer,”’ or apron—very straight 
and long and homely. Her woolen stock- 
ings she knit herself, sitting up on winter 
evenings in a straight-backed chair to do 
just so much before she went to bed. 
When summertime came she wore her 
thick leather shoes without the stockings. 
It was a great relief to have the snow go, 
for O, the winter chilblains! In those days 
there were no such things as rubbers, and 
the leather boots, though the children all 
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The Old Doll's Story. 


By Ruth Huntington Sessions. 


greased them from a great skillet of fat in 
the woodshed, used to get soaked with 
slush and frozen. Then there would be 
such burning and aching in the children’s 
toes as seemed really dreadful to me with 
my nice cotton feet. 

I used to think Lucy quite pretty, when 
she went off on Sundays to meeting in the 
old white meeting house at the foot of the 
mountain, her sober face peeping out from 





under a white cape-bonnet with a blue rib- 
bon round it. Papa Porter nevex allowed 
dolls to be touched on Sundays and I used 
to lie all day in my wooden crib with a tiny, 


patchwork quilt overme. I have always felt 
sorry that I hadn’t real fingers instead of 
just divisions stitched along the ends of my 
arms, for I might have learned tosew nicely 
just from watching Lucy. Every afternoon 
she and her sisters had their sewing lesson, 
and how carefully they were taught! Every 
stitch had to be taken by the threads, and 
there were long, long seams to be sewed up, 
sheets to be turned and dish towels to be 
hemmed and patchwork to sew for quilts 
to go on the children’s own beds. 

When the sewing time was over came 
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playtime. There was the cunningest cor. 
ner behind the garden hedge where we all 
played tea-party. Our set of dishes wag 
real willow-ware china, blue and white, 
and the little sisters were so careful that 
hardly one of them was broken in my day, 
If the girls had not been careful I’m afraid 
the dishes would have been put away in the 
cupboard of the great south parlor, which 
smelt of castor beans and sandalwood and 
held things that 
couldn’t be played 
with. Iremember 
that cupboard well, 
for at last both 
dishes and I came 
to it when the girls 
grew too old for 
us. That was when 
they began to be 
tall and grown up, 
and went off on vis- 
its to Boston in a 
chaise or a stage- 
coach and came 
back with new 
gowns and great 
tales, welcomed by 
everybody. Lucy 
was the favorite of 
her brothers. She 
was devoted to 
them, helped them 
with their lessons, 
got them good na- 
turedly out of their 
scrapes, mended 
their stockings and 
listened to all their 
confidences, They 
were greatly re- 
lieved when they 
found that the 
young minister 
who came two or 
three times to take 
tea one spring was 
going to carry off 
Dorothy instead of 
their beloved Lucy. 

The next year 
after Dorothy went 
away with the min- 
ister Sally married 
a fine young lawyer 
in Boston, Lucy 
loved the home life 
and the boys best 
and she stayed on 
at the old place, al- 
ways bright and happy, even after Major 
and Madam Porter were dead. Then Rob- 
ert became a professor in a college, Will- 
iam married and the other two brothers 
settled down into quiet, unsociable old men. 
Through the long days of winter Lucy 
wrote her journal and letters and lived in 
her books—the little leather-covered vol- 
umes of Shakespeare and the poets and 
old-fashioned novels like Evelina and The 
Children of the Abbey. I staid in the side- 
board during almost sixty of these unevent- 
ful years, only brought out now and then 
for children who came to visit us, There 
were Dorothy’s and Sally’s children first 
and then their grandchildren. The house 
was stiller than ever after they went away, 
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but Miss Lucy neverseemed lonely. Finally, 
when she was eighty years old, she went 
out of the great front door, one autumn, 
for the last time, and was laid to rest beside 
her father and mother in a little graveyard 
bright with goldenrod and scarlet maples. 

Then they shut up the old house and I 
was taken to the attic, cradle and all, and 
packed in a great haircloth trunk. How 
long I lay there I’m sure I don’t know. At 
last, after many years and months, a most 
exciting thing happened. There began to 
be sounds of new life in the house, as if 
people had come to live in it again—scrap- 
ings and knockings, opening of windows 
and footsteps on the stairways. One warm 
summer night two 
ladies came right up 
to the trunk I was in. 

‘‘Where did Cousin 
Mary say it was?” 
asked one. 

“TI think she told 
me they left it in a 
black trunk in the 
west garret,’’ the 
other replied. 

‘¢ You see,’’ said the 
first, ‘‘ Lucy always 
has a doll to go to bed 
with, and her Rosy is 
so soaked through 
after being out on the 
grass in that shower 
that I had to think of 
something to take its 
place. If I can only 
find that dear old doll 
we used to play with—O, yes, here we are, 
cradle, doll and all.” 

She had thrown the trunk-lid back and 
her motherly face was looking down on me. 

“*O, what a funny old doll!’’ exclaimed the 
other lady. ‘‘ Did you ever see anything so 
frugal or so prim? Won’t Lucy be horrified 
at the idea of having her after that beauti- 
ful Rosy?*’ 

‘You don’t know Lucy,’’ was the answer. 
‘“‘She’s a born mother. You wait and see.”’ 

So down stairs we went, I in great ex- 
citement, for I half believed I had been in a 
long dream and had waked up to find my 
precious little first Lucy again. It seemed 
80 when we went into her own old room 
where the furniture looked just as it had 
the day she left it. But I knew in a mo- 
ment some one else belonged there now, 
for over the back of her sewing-chair lay 
a pile of the daintiest, prettiest child’s 
clothes, with fine embroidery and ruffles on 
them such as good Madam Porter would 
have considered terribly frivolous. Sitting 
on the edge of Miss Lucy’s own big, can- 
opied bed, in a white nightgown, with her 
bare feet hanging down and a rosy sunset 
light all about her, was the sweetest little 
girl, with blue eyes and long brown curls 
and a smile that was so exactly like my 
own old Lucy’s that I couldn’t take my 
eyes off her. 

She no sooner saw me than out went two 
arms 80 eagerly that I felt myself thrill with 
pride, and I was carried right back to the 
day when I took the wild kitten’s place 
in my first Lucy’s heart. The blue eyes 
looked down on me while she said, ‘‘ You 
dear dolly, I won’t let them shut you all up 
again,”’ 

After that we said our prayers together 
with her mother and climbed up among the 
white pillows, and there was a good deal of 
good-night kissing. That astonished me 
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very much as I remembered how few ca- 
resses there used to be in the Porter fam- 
ily. At last we were left alone, Lucy and 
I, her soft cheek resting against the top of 
my head, while I lay clasped in her loving 
arms, Presently some one stole into the 
room, and I was torn ruthlessly away from 
my soft resting place. 

‘*She really must be put back again,” 
said the apologetic voice of Lucy’s mamma 
to some one in the background. “She 
doesn’t belong to us, and Lucy would be 
sure to want to keep her if she were left 
here till morning.”’ 

Alas! I was carried up those garret stairs 
again and laid back in the old hair trunk. 





Down went the lid, and, once more in the 
dark, all that was left me was a lovely, 
mixed-up dream of dark curls and silver 
moonbeams. Now here I am in a doll 
show! It is for the benefit of some crippled 
children. I suppose I ought to be glad to 
help them, but it is very different from past 
days! 

Ladies come by and look at me and read 
the label, ‘‘Doll, 100 years old,’”’ and say, 
‘*O, how queer!’”? The children laugh and 
hurry on toa beautiful doll which the Pres- 
ident’s wife dressed, they say. She is a tall 
creature and may be very grand, but she 
has no history at all and no experience of 
life except the fitting of her gorgeous 
gowns. I would not change places with 
her. I only ask to lie here, quietly, while 
I watch and wait to see again that dear 
child in whose arms I went to sleep last 
summer. If you see a little girl with a big 
French doll named Rosy, won’t you please 
ask her to step this way? 

eS EE 


OHILD BALLAD. 


Jesus, he loves one and all, 

Jesus, he loves children small. 

Their souls are waiting round his feet, 
On high, before his mercy seat. 


While he wandered here below, 
Children small to him did go. 

At his feet they knelt and prayed, 
On their heads his hands he laid. 


Came a Spirit.on them then, 
Better than of mighty men, 

A Spirit faithful, pure and mild, 
A Spirit fit for king and child. 


O! that Spirit give to me, 
Jesu, Lord, where’er I be. 
—Charles Kingsley. 
—————— aa 
Blessed is the hand that prepares a pleas- 
ure for a child, for there is no saying when 
and where it may bloom forth.—Jerrold. 
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If thou canst for a while cease from thine 
own speaking and willing thou shalt hear 
unspeakable words from God. 





Many a man is conscious of the beauty of 
the world, to whom the beauty of holiness 
makes no appeal. But to those who have 
lived with Christ and seen the flowers of the 
field and the birds of the air and the purity 
of the snow through his eyes, the beauty of 
the earth is the suggestion always of that 
higher purity and loveliness which he first 
showed in human life, and toward which all 
our better impulses strive upward as the 
strength of the seedling in the forest strives 
toward the free air of the heaven. ‘ Lord, 
open thou our eyes!’’ is the real prayer of 
study. ‘‘ Lord, open thou the eyes of our 
spirits, that we may see the beauty of thy 
perfect life,’ ought to be the petition of our 
times of meditation and communion. 





O Jesus, why should I complain? 
And why fear aught but sin? 

Distractions are but outward things; 
Thy peace dwells far within! 


These surface troubles come and go 
Like rufflings of the sea; 
The deeper depth is out of reach 
To all, my God, but thee! 
—F. W. Faber. 





Lord, Jet me in, that I may see thee. I 
have been trying too long to judge thee 
from the outside; let me in. 1 have asked 
my soul where is the sign of thy power. I 
have asked what good there is in being 
good. I have asked what advantage the 
righteous have over the wicked. I have for- 
gotten that the advantage can only be seen 
inside the door. I have forgotten that the 
poet may be threadbare and yet joyous, 
that the painter may be penniless and yet 
exultant. I have forgotten that the reward 
of art is beauty, that the reward of loving 
is being loved, that the reward of holiness 
is strength in temptation. I shall see thy 
power within thy holy place; in thy light 
shall I see light. Lord, Lord, open unto 
me. Give me a view from within. Let me 
look at the outer grounds from the window 
of thy dwelling. Let me gaze on thy world 
from where thou thyself artstanding. And 
I know that the prospect shall be changed, 
the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough places plain, and the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed.— George Matheson. 





Almigbty God, who canst give tbe ligbt 
tbat in Darkness sball make us glad, the 
life that in gloom sball make us joy, and 
tbe peace that amidst discord sball bring 
us quietness, let us live this day in tbat 
ligbt, tbat life, that peace, so tbat we 
may gain tbe victory over those things 
tbat press us down, and over tbe ficsb 
tbat so often encumbers us, and over 
death that seemetb for the moment to 
win tbe victory. Tbus we, being filled 
witb inward peace and ligbt and life, 
may walk all tbe days of this our mortal 
life doing our work as tbe business of 
our Fatber, glorifying it because it is 
tby will, knowing tbat wbat tbou givest 
thou givest in love. Bestow upon us 
tbe greatest and last blessing that we, 
being in tbp presence, may be like unto 
thee forevermore. These things do we 
ask in tbe name of Jesus Cbrist our 
Lord. Amen. 


ped 


Lf hE SRY BE a GOST it a 


Se ee, 
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Mothers in Council. 


A KINDERGARTEN FOR MOTHERS. 


A few young mothers, living in a country 
town, wished that they themselves knew more 
of kindergarten theories, and finally an ener- 
getic, public-spirited mother of fivesaid: ‘‘ We 
must do something.” As the result of her en- 
thusiasm, a beautiful thing has been brought 
about. A woman who is the mother herself 
of several lovely children, who has studied 
and taught and, above all, used in her own 
home for years the teachings of the great phi- 
losopher Froebel, has been persuaded to come 
to our town once a week and talk to us for 
an hour or so and allow us to talk with her 
about this interesting subject. From the half- 
dozen young mothers the class grew to fifty 
or more. There are teachers in the primary 
schoels and even the superintendent himself, 
the minister and his wife, women who are 
mothers only at heart, two grandmas and a 
young man who is studying for the ministry. 

Our mother helper talked to us a few mo- 
ments on the philosophy, life and teachings 
of Froebel. His theory is merely that the 
child should be permitted and encouraged 
to develop in its own natural way, and this 
simple principle should be applied to the 
treatment of the earliest child life. The 
chili, like the bird and the flower, has a 
great deal of inherent energy, which, if it is 
not interfered with, either by being foolishly 
denied or foolishly humored, will of itself go 
a long way in his development. A baby, as 
soon as he notices anything, begins to notice 
the likenesses and differences of form, color, 
distance in the objects about him. Here is 
the op ortunity of the mother, who has only 
to direct and assist this instinct of comparison 
and association in order to lead the child to 
its best development. The instinct toward 
activity also is a natural one and should de- 
velop itself in a natural way. Here are some 
of the questions which arose at this prelim- 
inary lecture: 

Mother of Five; ‘* Do you think it wise to al- 
low a baby to tear up printed paper? Does 
it teach the child to be destructive of books 
and other objects?”’ 

The Mother Helper: **O,no! Froebel and his 
followers say that what pleases all children 
must have something good in it. I should, 
however, try to teach my child to do some- 
thing with the pieces—to collect them in a 
heap, put them in a box or, if old enough to 
understand, carry them to the kitchen to be 
used for building the fire. As early as possi- 
ble I should teach the child to remove all 
traces of disorder as soon as he had finished 
playing with the paper. And I should be 
very particular to give the paper to the child 
myself, saying, ‘ Baby may tear this,’ and al- 
ways have it understood that he must ask me 
what may betorn. I think it helps teach the 
child to be careful with books, for he soon 
learns to make a distinction.” 

S.me of the mothers looked relieved and 
some skeptical after the foregoing remarks, 
The next speaker was 

An Anxious, Nervous Mother: ‘‘T have a boy 
oftwo years. He will take his father’s books 
out of the bookcase in spite of punishments 
and offers of reward. What shallI do?” 

The Mother Helper: ‘‘ The child loves, prob- 
ably, the feeling of power, when his strong 
little arms pull down the books, more than 
he fears punishment or desires reward. Sat- 
isfy his feeling for power in some other way. 
Bring into your house—it may seem a great 
deal of work to you, but it saves work in the 
end—some rather heavy pieces of boards, ends 
of beams and anything of which you could 
collect a basketful where a new house is be- 
ing built. Put these in a corner and let them 
do their work. Probably, if the child has 
something on which to use his activities, the 
books will not so attract him. Try it, any- 
way, and strive to be consistent always. Ifa 
certain punishment or, I prefer to call it, con- 
sequence follows disobedience once have it 





follow every time. Offered rewards seldom 
are of use. It is a poor motive.” 

The Mother of Five: ‘‘ But I began when my 
babies were very little and snapped their fin- 
gers, and have never had any more trouble 
about the books. Is that wrong?” 

The Mother Helper: ‘‘ If nothing but a sense 
punishment will secure obedience perhaps it 
was not.”’ 

The Minister: ‘So Froebel did believe in 
Solomon’s old rule?” 

The Mother Helper: ‘‘No, unless nothing 
else would do, and that is very rare.”’ 

The Superintendent of Schools: ‘‘ Some of us 
teachers love our ehildren from principle, 
some of us because we can’t help it. Can we 
all learn to have real love for them?” 

The Mother Helper: ‘‘O, yes,” and her face 
glowed with enthusiasm; ‘it is quite easy. 
If one will only sympathize all the time it 
will surely be so.” 

A Conscientious Little Teacher: ‘* But what 
shall one doin this case? I have two pupils. 
One does well, always, with almost no effort. 
The other tries, but does everything very 
poorly. This one thinks that I love the first 
one more than I do him because I commend 
him more often. What can I say when he 
eagerly asks me—showing, perhaps, a piece of 
work poorly done—‘ Is it good, teacher, is it 
good?’”’ 

The Mother Helper: ‘Poor little fellow! 
Say to him, ‘Yes, dear, it is good, for you 
tried. And I’ll help you, and next time it 
will be even better.’ As to the first one, I 
should be careful not to allow any one to 
think his work is perfect. Sympathize al- 
ways with the child in the good result, but 
show that there is something better to be 
done still. And let the boy know that we 
ourselves never think our own work quite 
perfect and that we are always trying to do 
better. And, O, let us live our words.” 

And there were thoughtful mothers in our 
little town that night. 


MORAL TUMBLES IN LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Inexperienced mothers are liable to make 
too much of the faults of little children. 
Ceuld they but realize all that the fault im- 
plies and all that it portends they would 
make both more and less of it. A paradox? 
There are many such in moral as well as 
natural philosophy. We will first consider 
the cause of the fault. If you seek carefully 
and prayerfully you will usually find the 
fault is an offshoot of some trait of character 
in one or other of the parents or some near 
or more remote relative. Therefore we must 
first conclude that the child is not responsible 
for having the characteristic. Until he stum. 
bled and fell he did not know it himself. 
How shall this first moral fall be dealt with? 
As his first fall was or should be treated. 
When the little toddler first balanced him- 
self upon his unsteady little feet and made 
an effort to keep that equipoise while lifting 
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one foot and then the other, thus changing 
the base upon which his weight rested, and 
ina moment stumbled over the rug and got 
that unexpected bump, should he have been 
blamed? Should he have been punished? 
Should he have been called naughty? Ah, 
yes, I hear your outcries against such a course 
of treatment. So would I cry out, long and 
loud, against such discipline a little later 
when he meets his first moral impediment 
and falls over it. Heis no more to blame for 
its being there than he was for the rug in his 
path. He did not put either of them there. 
He did not know that either of them was 
there till he had felt the bump, physical or 
moral. If fairly treated he will know a little 
better next time. You will take care to have 
the rug out of the way till his legs have grown 
a little stronger,and then show him and teach 
him how to overstep its edge. It will then 
be no hindrance, but he will deiigkt in walk- 
ing forth and back over it, thus enjoying his 
first conquest over surroundings and circum- 
stances. So keep, if possible, the moral im- 
pediment called temptation out of his way 
till the moral legs are strong enough, and 
then as patiently and lovingly and sympa- 
thetically teach him how to walk over it. 
The power lay within him before; it is within 
now. It was self-control before, and it is the 
same only ina higher degree now. In many 
a case this will correct the first tendency to 
wrongdoing, and, like ‘‘a stitch in time,” it 
will save nine other faults. But our inherit- 
ance of evil is too deep rooted not to sprout 
again and again, and, as children grow older, 
there must be discipline, but the same princi- 
ple of sympathy must accompany it all. 
Amy B. Fisk. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


HE last time we had our 
original “sign of the Cor- 
ner’ at the fore [Jan. 30] 
a “lady from the interior 
of Massachusetts”? asked 
whether any Cornerer 
could tell her the first line of 
a certain Christmas poem. 
The ‘“‘any Cornerer’’ has 
replied and filled the in- 
terior of my Drawer with 
letters—from little Con- 
stance P. of Winchester, a 
lady in Worcester, a lady in Wrentham, a 
lady in Reading, a lady in Wilkinsonville, 
a lady in Salisbury, a gentleman in West- 
boro, a gentleman in West Newton, a boy 
in Lawrence, a lady in Keene, N. H., and 
various others. Several give not only the 
first line but all the lines. They have been 
found in old scrap-books, taken from the 
Massachusetts Ploughman, the New Orleans 
Delta, the Advance, Demorest’s Magazine, 
and are said to have been first printed in 
the National Era. Reference is made to 
Whittier’s Child Life, but Sarah Noah’s 
copy of that admirable poetical collection 
does not give the author. Frank W. of 
Whitinsville says Annie C. Ketchum wrote 
it. The young lady in the Library says 
that Annie Chambers was a Kentucky girl, 
was the wife of Leonidas Ketchum, is a 
public reader and lecturer, and has written 
other poetry and a Botany. The poem is 
entitled Benny, and these are the first lines: 


I had told him, Christmas morning, 
As ue sat upon my knee. 


Benny was amezed, when he was told to 
be good on Christmas morning, that his 
mother should put the kitten out of doors 
for drinking out of a cup on the table, and 


In a brave, clear key he shouted, 

Like some lordly littie elf, 

“Santa Kaus, come down de chimney, 
Make ny moder ’have berself!” 


FROM NEW MEMBERS, 


I almost wish D. F. had remained at the 
courthouse, for when I had a group of let- 
ters nicely arranged in alphabetical order 
last week, what did he do but go and ‘ dele"’ 
the A. letters so as to fit his ‘‘make-up,’’ 
as he callsii? But here they are now: 

PAwTuxetT, R. I. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a Cor- 
Nerer. | send —— cents for Pomiuk, and 
hope be wiil soon be able to eat a whale. 
Pawtuxet was named by the Indians because 
there was a fsil of water which is now tum- 
bling d.wn under the bridge and can be 
heard quite a little way off. WALTER A. 


T 


Tuk means a river (tidal or broad river); 
Pawtuck-et at the falls; Pawtuck-ese-et 
(Pawtuxet), at the little falls. So says Dr. 
Trumbull, the eminent Indian scholar. 

The delay in printing the above brings 
me a letter from the other Pawtuck: 


. . + The people of Pawtucket are at pres- 
ent inaugurating a no-license campaign. A 
few days azo my little boy, s1x years old, and 
I were passing a saloon where the fumes of 
beer and kindred odors reached all passers, 
and he inquired, ‘ Pana, when we passed that 
saloon did you smell the license?” 

Of course a Corner boy in a town named 
for cold water weuld be disgusted with 
anything that smelled of a grog-shop, and I 
hope that all the good people there will 
vote NO on ‘‘town-meeting day,’’ and so 
protect their youth from temptation. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am six years old today. 
CanI beaCornerer? Thank you for the let- 
ters that you send inthe papers. I had anice 


desk for a Christmas present. I want to know 
how old you are. Ropert A. 


Who can answer Robert’s question? 


New York City. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I had a little pug dog. 
His name was Chippie. One Monday my 
dear, dear Chippie died. I am eight years 
old. I wantto be a Cornerer. 
CATHARINE C, 


I have this for you from the poet laureate: 


Our little Kate, whose age was eight, 
Had a dear doggie triend; 
But poor Chippie, he got grippy— 
He died—and that’s the end. 
Norwicu, Cr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: May I have a Corner cer- 
tificate, showing that I am a Cornerer? I 
will inclose —— cents for Pomiuk—it is all I 
have left of my spending money. I am very 
much interested in reading about him and 
hope we will hear more. Who was tbe first 
poet that ever wrote in the United States, 
and when was he born? Marion F. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to join the 
Conversation Corner. I am eight yeurs old. 
I have the Corner read to me every Sunday. 

Epna F, 


Certificates sent to these sisters, Litera- 

ture class will please answer Marion’s ?. 
Dorset, Vr. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I see that all that is 
necessary to do is to send a stamp for certifi- 
cate, that is, if we are pot over one hundred 
vears old, and I lack eighty-nine years of that. 
I like Mr. Martin’s Corner better than any 


other part of the paper. 
Your friend, MARGARET G. 


(What will Dr. Quint and other distin- 
guished contributors say to that?) 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss. 
Dear Cornerers: I will give you a question 
to answer. Which is the most benefit to man- 
kind, @ moss covered stone or a rolling stone? 


Mr. Martin; Do you think this will be pub- 
lished ? RaymonpG, 


I cannot tell. It depends on the “ Des- 
potic Foreman,’’ That stone question is 
too hard for me. I will roll it to the Cor- 
nerers for their reflection and reply. 


KENNEBUNK, ME. 
Dear Mr. Martin; I am a little girl seven 
years old. I would like to bea Cornerer, I 
go to the primary school. My Sunday school 
class has twenty-one little girls. I was ab- 
sent nine Sundays. I like to read the little 
letters. Good-by, HELEN L. 


Sodol. Good-by. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have read the Conver- 
sation Corner for a long time, but I have not 
written to it before. Il should like very much 
to become a member of it, if you have room 
forme. My home is in Iowa, vut father and 
mother and I are spending this rear in Europe 
and I like it very much. I think ove of the 
most interesting things we have seen was 
the church at Delfshaven, where the Pilgrim 
Fathers worshiped, and the pier the Speed- 
well sailed from to England. Weshall be in 
England next summer and hope we can join 
The Congregationalist party. We erjoy The 
Congregationalist more than ever befure now 
that we are so far from bome. We have just 
received it for Jan. 9. I was so much inter- 
ested in hearing more about Pomiuk. I 
should like bis picture and inclose ——. 

Your little friend, KATHARINE M. 


Of course we have room for a European 
correspondent! Let K. write us again of any 
very interesting thing she sees—especially 
if connected with familiar history. 

This brings us just half through the al- 
phabet, with other letters from Mary C., 
New Bedford, Marietta E., Northampton, 
Katharine F,, Woodbury, Ct., Frank G., Chi- 
cago, Ernest G , Methuen, Claude K., Nor- 
folk, Ct., which would not get printed if I 
should copy them. Besides, it is Washing- 
ton’s Birthday and I can see out the window 
a little fellow taking his first slide down the 
hill in the field opposite—I must go out 


and slide too! Mn Meta) 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Do Dogs Reason? A gentleman tells this 
story of his fox terrier in the February num- 
ber of the Animal World (London). He was 
accustomed to sleep on a hearthrug close to 
the kitchen fire. Ooe morning just as he was 
to take his place a kettle boiled over, soaking 
the 1ug with scalding water. He walked 
back a few paces and considered the matter. 
On the fender were hanging several! pairs of 
stockings. One of these he took, placed them 
on the steaming rug and himself upon them. 


Do Elephants Reason? The London Spectator 
relates an incident which occurred in the 
Zoo.” A child tried to throw a biscuit to 
an elephant in his cage. It dropped where 
neither’ the child nor the elephant could 
reach it. But the latter blew it with its 
trunk within reach of the child, who made 
several other attempts, but in vain, to throw 
it into his great friend’s mouth. The sequel 
was a curious one. A good-natured boy, 
standing by, took the biscuit from the child’s 
hand to throw it himself, but this so dis- 
pleased the elephant that he gave the fellow 
a severe blow on his arm! 


Do Elephants Converse? A lady in New Jer- 
sey sends this story, gained from an Ameri- 
can who saw the incident in India. A com- 
pany of elephants were trying to move an un- 
usually heavy burden. After repeated and 
unsuccessful attempts, a large animal, appar- 
ently the “‘ boss” of the gang, withdrew toa 
distance, followed by the others. There they 
stood for a few minutes, with heads close to- 
gether, as if in consultation. They then re- 
turned and tackled their task in an entirely 
different way, and with immediate success. 
The spectators gave them a hearty round of 
applause, to which the elephants responded 
with a waving of trunks as they trotted off. 


Elephants Getting Scarce. The English Lei- 
sure Hour says that the African elephant will 
soon be a rarity. Ivory now comes chiefly 
from the Congo and is landed at Antwerp, 
the king of the Belgians being the head of 
the Congo State. Elephants are like timber, 
taking longer to grow than to fell. A few 
years ago one manufactory in Sheffield used 
annually cnough ivory for knife handles to 
require the slaughter of 800 elephants. 


No Scarcity of Other Animals. A paragraph 
in the same magazine says that in Australasia 
the state has such a surplus of kangaroos 
that it pays eight-pence a head for them—if 
dead. Norway does a great business in the 
public extermination ot wild beasts, payment 
having been made in 1894 for 8,646 foxes, be- 
sides a little account for bears, wolves, lynxes 
and gluttons. One thousand eagles and 5,000 
hawks were also shot at public expense, the 
shooter getting two krona each. (A krona is 
twenty-seven cents.) A fox is worth 4k. and 
the largeanimals 20k. Onourside of the world 
the State of Minnesota paid a few years agoa 
bounty of $25,000 for wolf scalps, but a 
legislative investigation found that it was 
made a regular business in the northern part 
of the State to have ‘‘ wolf farms” so as to 
collect the bounty! 


Is a Clock an Animal? The little girl must 
have thought so, as the story is told by the 
Epworth Herald. ‘‘ Grandfather’s clock” was 
screwed to the wall, with its tin weights 
filled with sand hanging down by long chains 
and its long pendulum swinging slowly back 
and forth. The mother asked little Dot to go 
into the room and see if the clock was run- 
ning, for she had not heard it strike all the 
afternoon. Dot came running back, put her 
curly head into the door and exclaimed: 
‘‘ Why, no, mamma, de elock ain’t a-runnin’. 
It is des stannin’ still and a-wagzin’ its tail.’ 
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LEsson FOR MARCH 15, Luke 11: 1-13. 
TEAOHING ABOUT PRAYER. 


BY REV. A. E, DUNNING, D. D. 





The request which one of the disciples 
made to Jesus is made too seldom. Many 
parents and teachers would do greater serv- 
ice to their pupils if they would teach prayer 
as Christ taught it to his disciples: first, by 
praying in their presence; then by putting 
the words of prayer into their mouths; then 
by illustrating it from the talk of a man with 
bis friend, the petition of achild to his father, 
and the feeling and gifts of a human father as 
compared with those of our Heavenly Father. 
We need not confine ourselves to the inci- 
dents of this lesson. The gospels are rich in 
their revelations of what Jesus taught his 
disciples about prayer. 

1. JIe taught them hew to pray by his ex- 
ample. He seems to have taken, naturally, 
the attitude of prayer at suitable times when 
others were with him, and he was never dis- 
turbed by being discovered in that attitude. 
One lesson in prayer is to cultivate the habitin 
ordinary times and places. If you want God’s 
company let him know it by speaking to him 
often. General Stonewall Jackson of the Con- 
federate army once said to a friend, “I never 
raise a glass of water to my lips without a 
moment asking God’s blessing; I never seal 
a letter without putting a prayer under the 
seal; I never take a letter from the post with- 
out a brief sending of my thoughts heaven- 
ward; I never change my classes in the lec- 
ture-room without a minute’s petition on the 
cadets who go out and those who come in.” 
One who knew him intimately told me that he 
had never known a man who lived more con- 
stantly in the presence of God. 

The disciples of Jesus must have remem- 
bered that he always prayed in the crises of 
his life. While he stood on the threshold of 
his life work, at his baptism in the Jordan, he 
was praying as the Holy Spirit descended on 
him [Luke 3: 21]. Young men will be wise 
to follow thatexample. Before he appointed 
the twelve apostles—the beginning of organ- 
ized Christianity—he spent the whole night 
in prayer [Luke 6: 12]. They must have con- 
nected the beginning of their life work with 
their Master’s prayer. The Christian Church 
was born in that night of prayer. He prayed 
much, also, after as well as before exciting 
contact with men. Following a Sabbath in 
Capernaum, one of the most exhausting of his 
days [Mark 1: 21-35], he rose beforedawn and 
wentintothehillsto pray. Hefound spiritual 
refreshment and vigor, as we may by prayer, 
after toil and touch with men. He gave us 
examples of morning and evening prayer. He 
prayed after successes, promising greater tri- 
umphs. When the seventy disciples came back 
from their mission and reported their work to 
him he prayed and the substance of his prayer 
was remembered [Luke 10; 17-24]. When the 
Gentiles sought an interview with him, he 
lifted his heart tohis Father [John 12: 27, 28). 
The voice from the skies was evidence that 
his prayer was heard. He said that the voice 
was not on his account, ‘“‘ but for your sakes.’ 
Skill in prayer is an art learned only at the 
feet of Christ, and power in prayer is a life. 

2. Jesus taught lis disciples words of 
prayer. These words are called ‘the Lord’s 
Prayer,’’ but there is no evidence that he ever 
used them himself. We have no record that 
he ever addressed God as our Father. God 
was his Father in a different sense from ours. 

Yet this is a form of prayer suited to com- 
mon use. ‘* When ye pray, say’’ these words 
Christ said. It shows the method and sub- 
jects of prayer; reverence for God as supreme 
in power and holiness, with appropriation «f 
him as our Father; longing for his kingdom, 
which is the perfectdoing of his will on earth ; 
trust in him for daily needs; penitence for 
sin; a loving spirit toward all men, even 
toward those who have wronged us; that 
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fear of the testing of character through temp- 
tation which seeks the presence of God con- 
tinually; and fear of the evil one from whom 
only God can deliver us. 

3. Jesus taught his disciples the ground of 
confidence for prayer. He sought in response 
to their request to satisfy their need of ideas, 
of words and of faith for prayer. The first 
two needs he met by ‘the Lord’s Prayer,” 
the last need by two illustrations. The man 
thundering at his friend’s door at the hour 
when families expect to be left undisturbed 
and in profound sleep has its humorous side 
hightened by the surly reply, ‘‘ Trouble me 
not,” etc. The point madeis that the “‘shame- 
lessness’’ (the literal meaning of the word 
translated ‘‘ importunity ”’) of the appeal over- 
comes indifference, sleepiness and the sense 
of its untimeliness, and the man by that 
means gets all he came for, though his friend- 
ship would not have gained him attention. 

Christ is very simple in his teaching. The 
disciples had seen him praying, and they 
asked to be taught howto pray. He appealed 
to their knowledge of human nature. A 
friend, by his very boldness, at the most in- 
opportune time, will get from his friend what 
he wants, will he not? You know what a 
friendis. I know what Godis. ‘I say unto 
you’’ ask for what you want; seek what you 
miss; knock for that from which you are shut 
out. You will get what you want. 

We must take Christ’s word for this, on the 
ground that he knows. But he enforces it by 
a s ill stronger appeal to human nature. If 
any sort ofa father should mock the misery 
of his hungry child by giving him a stone 
when he asked for bread, or a scorpion for an 
egg, he would show himself an unnatural 
father. Such a thing could hardly be con- 
ceived by aman. It would be atterly impos- 
sible with God. The disciples knew they 
would not do such a thing to their children. 
Could they believe their father would do it 
for them? On the testimony of their own 
hearts, confirmed by the testimony of Christ’s 
perfect experience, they c:uld rest in con- 
fidence that their prayers would be answered ; 
and 80 may we. 

4. Jesus taught his disciples what to expect 
in answer to prayer. Matthew tells us [chap. 
7: 11] that Christ said the Father would give 
good things to them that asked. Luke, in 
place of the good things, puts the Holy Spirit. 
Christ is speaking to those who desired above 
all things the Holy Spirit. They missed 
often the real objects of prayer. They sought 
a visible kingdom, and found instead the 
cross with their King nailed toit. But they 
lived to see that, instead of asking for bread 
and receiving a stone, they had in their igno- 
rance asked for a stone; but God had given 
them bread. So we often know not what to 
pray for a8 we ought, but the Holy Spirit, 
the best of all gifts, helps our weakness and 
interprets our desires which we cannot com- 
prehend and for which we cannot find ex- 
pression. Christ still inspires us, as he did 
his earliest disciples, with faith and courage 
to present our petitions ; and assures us, from 
his own infinite knowledge and blessed expe- 
rience, that we shal! receive the best which 
our Heavenly Father has to give. 


—— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, March 8-14. How to Help Our Pastor. 
1 Cor. 9: 11-14; 1 Thess. 5: 12, 13; Col. 1: 
21-29, 

By co-operation, prayer, esteem, support, en- 
couragement; by discreet utterances about him to 
those outside of the congregation. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 








Putting a buttercup toschool will not gradu- 
ate it a butterfly even if it is a very good 
school. Its only wholesome ambition will 
be to be as good asitcan asabuttercup. Born 
differences are incorrigible and are a good 
deal in the nature of fate. —Dr. Parkhurst. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE CHILD IN THE MIDST. 
(Parallel with the Congregationalist’s April 
|Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

More and more in our foreign missionary 
work we are coming to realize that the hope 
of Christianity abroad depends almost entirely 
upon the success achieved in educating the 
rising generation, early cultivating in them 
enlightened morals, progressive habits of 
thought and life and worthy ideals. It is no 
less true in our own land that the most eco- 
nomical expenditure of money and effort for 
the cause of Christ is that which goes into 
the winning and the training of its young 
people. ‘The generation which takes the 
most children along with it for Christ will do 
the most to build up his kingdom,” said Dr. 
Goodell. The census of 1890 records more 
than 22,000,000 young people between the ages 
of five and twenty, of whom over 18,000,000 
are under eighteen years old. The total en- 
rollment of our Protestant Sunday schools is 
a little over 11,000,000. Not one-half of our 
children of school age are members of Sunday 
schools, 80 it is evident that there are proba- 
bly nine or ten millions of youthinthe United 
States without regular religious instruction 
and not yet reached by any Christian agency. 

‘*To save America we must save the child,” 
is the motto of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society, which carries 
on the Sunday school missionary work of our 
denomination, and its efforts are first of all 
for the young, though the great work by no 
means stops there. As long ago as 1825 the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Union was 
formed as a union organization aiding Pres- 
byterian and Congregational Sunday schools. 
In 1832, however, it became an independent 
Congregational organization and in 1868, hav- 
ing absorbed the Congregational! Board of Pub- 
lication, it was known as the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society. For 
half a century, dating from 1834, the name of 
its secretary and agent, Rev. Asa Bullard, 
known and beloved among the Congregational 
churches of the land as the children’s friend, 
is inseparably associated with the society’s his- 
tory. He edited its books, for forty years had 
charge of its popular paper, The Wellspring, 
besides making long journeys and visiting 
churches and schools in the interests of the 
organization. 

After the Civil War the society almost died, 
but when Rev. A. E. Dunning in 1880 was 
chosen Sunday school secretary, and after its 
reorganization in 1882, it took on new life and 
activity. A complete separation was made 
between the business and missionary depart- 
ments and the new organization was incorpo- 
rated under its present name. State super- 
intendents were appointed in the Interior and 
Western States and missionaries sent out to 
assist them in planting or aiding Sunday 
schools and mission schools. In the newer 
parts of our country and the spiritually desti- 
tute regions, in the West and South, among 
the frontier farmers, the cowboys, the miners, 
the mountain whites and even the Negroes, 
the C.S.S.and P.S.is frequently the pioneer in 
rousing religious interest. Its agents visit 
neglected communities where there seems to 
be a favorable opportunity for inaugurating 
Christian work. They quickly gather the 
children and adults into Sunday schools, or- 
ganize them with officers of their own choice, 
supplying them with lesson helps and attract- 
ive, wholesome literature. 

Thus the Sunday school worker establishes 
a center of religious life, reuses the ambition 
of the parents in behalf of their children and 
sets the interested ones to work each accord- 
ing to his ability. Nor does the superintend- 
ent’s service end here. Besides preaching 
and evangelistic work he must do a vast 
amount of pastoral work, making calls, visit- 
ing the sick and burying the dead, as well as 
carrying on an immense correspondence and 
presenting the financia] needs of the cause. 
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The society does not overlook the need of the 
established churches, seeking to encourage 
them to more thorough methods of Sunday 
school work and striving to induce the older 
communities to supply the needs of outlying 
new districts. Since January, 1883, the C.S. 
S. and P. S. has organized about 5,000 new 
Sunday schools, most of them where there 
were no evangelical churches or schools, as 
well as 1,470 mission schools. In the three 
years covered in its report to the National 
Council the society planted 1,463 new Sunday 
schools. 

Did the C. 8.8. and P. 8. accomplish noth- 
ing more than to organize, as it does, about 
500 Sunday schools each year besides publish- 
ing denominational literature, its claims on 
the sympathy and support of our churches 
would be undoubted, but when attention is 
called to the large number of Congregational 
churches which have grown out of its schools 
its real value and importance as the great 
pioneer in Congregational extension is ap- 
preciated. After the Sunday School Society 
has planted the seeds of the gospel in the 
community, the Home Missionary Society 
follows to foster the church and the Church 
Building Society to help it erect a house. 
Out of the Sunday schools organized by the 
C. §. S. and P. 8. since 1883 about 500 Con- 
gregational churches have grown as well as a 
number of churches of other denominations. 

One has only to read the letters from the 
workers on the field to be inspired with some 
of their enthusiasm and energy. Here isan 
account of a trip made by Superintendent 
Platt of Oklahoma in the Cherokee Strip. 
He found twenty-two out of thirty-four 
schools organized by him the previous year 
had continued their sessions without inter- 
ruption, many of them even under unfavor- 
able circumstances, while several others had 
life enough to warrant reorganization. Four 
of them have grown into Congregational 
churches, four into Methodist Episcopal and 
one into a Quaker church. We read with ab- 
sorbing interest the success which Miss Grace 
Scott, the one woman missionary of the so- 
ciety, has achieved among the rough lumber- 
men of California, and turn with sympathy to 
a recent letter dated Liberty, Wis., from the 
first minister in the Kickapoo region. He 
points out from his door seven shanties in 
which there are seventy children, saying that 
he never has any difficulty in gathering a 
Sunday school. This pastor of a Sunday 
school church among a class of people noted 
for their wickedness baptized thirty-nine of 
them last summer, has in all six preaching 
stations and is struggling now to build a 
permanent church edifice. From Oregon 
comes a story of the remarkable results of a 
rural Sunday school which, in the course of a 
year, was instrumental in instituting regular 
Christian services and gathering together a 
band of Christians. This little church secured 
a house of worship and a pastor, who divides 
his time between that congregation and an- 
other forty miles distant, and succeeded in 
organizing a Y. P. 8S. C. E. and a Ladies’ 
Society. Few churches could excel this record 
for twelve months. 

It will be seen, moreover, ifthe last annual 
report is consulted, that money given to the 
Sunday School Society is not only wisely but 
economically invested in order to produce the 
largest results for the least expenditure. A 
Sunday school can be started for twenty-five 
dollars and it will live and make a home for 
itself, enlisting the volunteer aid of all the 
community. It costs $1,000, or more, to start 
a church and sustain a minister the first year. 
The report shows this return for every $2,200 
expended: one missionary employed, sixteen 
new schools started, fifty others aided with 
literature, two and a half churches organized. 

Only less important than the evangelistic 
work of the society is the valuable service 
rendered to the denomination by its editorial 
and business departments in preparing and 
publishing aids for Bible study and religious 
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literature for the amusement and instruction 
of the young. Its lesson helps and quarter- 
lies have reached an enormous circulation, 
while The Pilgrim Teacher and The Wellspring 
are also deservedly popular and its publica- 
tions in the line of Sunday school books are 
acknowledged to be of a high standard. The 
publishing business is conducted upen busi- 
ness principles and is not only no drain upon 
the churches but is able to appropriate $5,000 
a year to the missionary department. 

Sources of Information. 


The Pilgrim Missionary for 189. 

The last Annual Report of the €. 8.8. and P. 8. 

The Work at Home for May, 1895. 

A Brief Historical Sketch and other leaflets to be 
obtained from the Congregational House, Boston. 


A NOTABLE RALLY OF Y. M. 0. A. 
MEN. 


Boston hotel dining-rooms are the rendez- 
vous during the winter season of a vast num- 
ber and variety of companies, but it is seldom 
that they shelter 150 men more representative 
at once of the substantial business forces and 
the active Christian enterprises of the State 
than was the case last Thursday evening. 
They had come together at the invitation of 
the State executive committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. This alert organiza- 
tion, composed of such energetic men as QO. H. 
Durrell, H. M. Moore, F. O. Winslow, F. P. 
Shumway, Jr., and a score more of kindred 
spirits, has for the last two or three years 
held an annual banquet to bring together in 
friendly intercourse those naturally identi- 
fied with association work. 

Last week’s assemblage was a delightful 
and enthusiastic gathering, all sections of the 
two States and over forty cities being repre- 
sented and the speaking being exceptionally 
strong and interesting. Pennsylvania was 
drawn upon in the persons of James A. 
Beaver, its distinguished son, formerly a gov- 
ernor and now a judge of the Supreme Court, 
and of Walter C. Douglas, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Association and formerly prom- 
inent in the work in Massachusetts, while Dr. 
McKenzie of Cambridge was, as always, im- 
pressive. 

The moral of it all, so to speak, was the 
making plain of the fact without obtruding 
it painfully that something like $100,000 are 
still needed to complete the fund for the pro- 
posed endowment building. This will not 
only insure a better supervision of association 
activities throughout the State, but will be- 
come a source of income of $7,000 a year, to 
be of special service in times of business de- 
pression. If any justification for such a cen- 
tral rallying point were needed it would be 
found in the fact that eleven years have seen 
the expansion of the work in every direction. 
There are eighty-nine associations now, when 
in 1885 there were forty-two, while the build- 
ings have increased from eight to twenty- 
seven and the aggregate value of the property 
is over $1,500,000. A fine site for the new 
building has been secured in Park Square. 

General Beaver pointed out forcibly the 
business advantages of the various lines of 
association endeavor touching the physical, 
the social, the mental and the moral life of 
young men. He believed in a broad and in- 
clusive ministration with the end in view of 
saving souls. Mr. Douglas dwelt upon the 
practical benefits to accrue from a building, 
its influence upon the work in other States 
aud the comparative slight outlay when the 
great number of young men to be reached is 
considered. Dr. McKenzie spoke of the value 
of united effort and of the relation of assccia- 
tion work to the building and the permanence 


of the republic. 
a 





The great promise of immortality must, 
from the very nature of the case, include the 
promise of the strength to fulfill the moral and 
spiritual conditions on which immortality de- 
pends.—R. W. Dale. 
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Literature 


BIOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART. 

The difference between good and bad 
judgment never shows more clearly than in 
the handling of materials for biography, 
which is one of the finest of all the fine arts 
of literature. Questions of inclusion and 
exclusion, of the rights of the living and the 
dead, have to be considered in connection 
with the first duty of the biographer, which 
is that of presenting a complete and bal- 
anced picture of the individualin those sur- 
roundings which are of importance to the 
world. We may take the occasion, there- 
fore, of the notoriety which has been 
given to the new life of Cardinal Manning 
to consider some principles too often trans- 
gressed by modern biographers which are 
nevertheless essential to success in the art 
of picturing a man in words. 

First of these is the principle of propor- 
tion. It seems clear that a biographer’s 
duty is to consider first what his hero’s 
life really meant to his generation, and the 
relative place which his biography ought 
to occupy among the materials for a his- 
tory of the time. Too often the work goes 
into the hands of relatives or friends, who 
launch their bark, already half swamped by 
the waters of adulation, or unseaworthy be- 
cause loaded to the bulwarks with matters 
of secondary interest. This is always an 
injustice to their hero’s fame. As for the 
public, it shrugs its shoulders and passes 
by, leaving the book unread. It would be 
easy, if it were not invidious, to point out 
men who filled a large place in their own 
generation, who are slipping down with 
undue swiftness to oblivion because of the 
mass of verbiage which well-meaning biog- 
raphers have heaped upon their heads. 

A second principle is that of well-consid- 
ered reticence. No wise man tells the pub- 
lic all he knows, and least of all about his 
friend. He only concerns himself with the 
eddies of a life when they show the force of 
the stream and the friction of the shores. 
The detailed expression of mere passing 
moods inevitably mars the picture of set- 
tled purposes. One may say or write in 
exaggerative humor to a friend what would 
read very strangely in the solemn pages of 
a biography. Manning’s biographer seems 
to have had no sense of humor, or of the 
proportion of occasions and utterances. In 
the words of the widely published protest, 
he has erred in ‘‘ the publication of private 
letters and documents affecting the happi- 
ness of the living and the reputation of the 
dead,”’ and it is well to remember always 
how completely these are at the mercy of 
written words, which stand out like peaks 
of a dead world from which all softening 
effects of a surrounding atmosphere have 
long departed. 

The radical failure in the Manning case, 
however, seems to have been a failure of 
insight. Mr. Purcell strikes us as a dry, hon- 
est, determined man, incapable of under- 
standing a many-sided character like that 
of Manning. He wants to tell the truth, 
and probably did bring out a side of char- 
acter which a more fully equipped biogra- 
pher might have missed, but he does not 
see his subject as a whole, and what he 
sees first he sees to the exclusion of the 
larger elements of life. Like so many 





biographers, he has sight, but not insight, 
and, because his sight was caught by the 
incoasistencies and contradictions of the 
man whom nevertheless he revered, there is 
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this outcry. If his blindness had been the 
blindness of adulation, the book would 
have missed its present advertisement and 
escaped the beating of a storm of abuse. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
HISTORY. 

Israel Among the Nations, by Anatole 
Leroy- Beaulieu, is translated by Frances 
Hellman. The name of the author, well 
known in contemporary French literature, 
has been recently before the American 
public in connection with a striking article 
in the Forum on our national finances. 
The book is thoroughly well made and the 
translation preserves the Gallic flavor with- 
outsacrificing unduly the claims of idiomatic 
English. Here and there the proof-reader 
is at fault, and there is some inconsistency 
in the use of names, Jahve and Jehovah, 
for instance, appearing within a few pages 
of each other. The author calls his book a 
study of the Jews and antisemitism, and 
we have found it a striking and valuable 
contribution to one of the pressing ques- 
tions of the time. M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
reaches conclusions in regard to the threat- 
ened perils of antisemitism which are re- 
freshingly optimistic. ‘* Antisemitism,” he 
says, ‘‘even when most justified in its com- 
plaints is mistaken as to the source of our 
evils. It would be easy for me to prove 
this conclusively could I in this volume 
have treated of finance, capital and the as- 
cendency of the stock exchange.”’ 

His point of view may be gathered from 
the concluding sentences of the preface: 
‘In studying the influence of the Jew and 
of modern Israel—I have always the same 
object in view: religious liberty and social 
peace. Caritas et Paz, such is ever my 
motto; and, if I mistake not, it is a Chris- 
tian motto not unbecoming a Frenchman.” 
Some of the conclusions of the book may 
seem startling to those who have not con- 
sidered the matter, but we believe they are 
justified by the facts. It points out that 
there is a larger admixture of Jewish blood 
in all the nations than is commonly recog- 
nized, and that, while the Jew has been 
made what he is partly by his own law, our 
laws have also had a large share in the 
making. ‘There is in all the world,” he 
says, “‘perhaps nothing more stubbornly 
conservative than the Talmudic Jew,” but, 
on the other hand, there is no one more 
ready to adapt himself to his surroundings 
than the emancipated Jew and, above all, 
the Jewish woman. Religion has taken 
the place of nationality in the history of 
the race, but there is no one now so ready 
to nationalize himself among the people 
where he makes his home if only the chance 
isgiven. The author points out that there 
is nothing Semitic in the genius of the 
great Jews, but that the work of each has 
been done in the spirit of the people among 
whom he lived. Speaking generally, there 
is no Semitic genius, he asserts, only a 
national genius expressed by Jews resident 
here or there and having no peculiar style 
or method of theirown. There is a certain 
French narrowness ef view throughout the 
book, and we do not think the history of 
recent events in France justifies the author 
in labeling the disease of money loving 
which affects the world the ‘* Americaniza- 
tion of morals,’’ but the Frenchman who 
looks at the wide world through any other 
medium than the haze of the Revolution is 
so rare that we are not disposed to grum- 
ble at the occasional provincialisms of this 
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strong and suggestive book. [G. P. Put. 
nam’s Sons. $1.75.] 

Charles XII., and the Collapse of the 
Swedish Empire, by R. Nisbet Bain, in The 
Heroes of the Nations series, covers the 
period of its subject’s life, or from 1682 to 
1719, with an introductory chapter, giv- 
ing an outline of the previous history of 
Sweden, which, as the author repeats, is 
mainly the history of its kings. The life of 
Charles was a meteoric one, spent in great 
wars, which ended at last in his defeat and 
in the destruction of the wider influence of 
Sweden in Europe. Mingling to his loss in 
the vexed affairs of Poland, and matched 
against the cool patience and determination 
of Peter the Great, his work failed at last 
utterly, but his personality remains as one 
of the strongest and most fascinating in all 
history, and his triumphs and adventures 
read like a chapter of romance, The book 
is well printed on good paper, and is fully 
supplied with maps, plans and pictures, 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.] 

BIBLICAL STUDY. 

The wisdom of the Hebrews is probably 
their most characteristic contribution to 
the stream of ultimate world literature. In 
the form in which it comes to us in the 
Scriptures it has had no successful western 
imitators. The books of ancient wisdom 
have been a leaven; they can never be re- 
produced in the conditions of modern life. 
In The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and 
Their Proverbs, Prof. Charles F. Kent of 
Brown University gives us a careful and 
satisfactory study of the Hebrew wise men 
and of the wisdom literature, followed by a 
classification of the Proverbs. The neces- 
sity for this he indicates in speaking of the 
general neglect into which the book has 
fallen. ‘‘The book of Proverbs is the su- 
preme example of the sententious style of 
literature so dear to the Semitic mind. 
Like many another product of the East, it 
is also in its external form signally deficient 
in scientific arrangement, and consequently 
in logical connection. To the Oriental this 
seems most natural, but to the Occidental 
it is simply confusing. .. . Teachings re- 
specting man’s duty to God, the manage- 
ment of a farm, the character of Jehovah, 
the fool, sin, the nature of man, duties of 
children and the future life, are all jum- 
bled tegether in the same chapter. It is 
not strange, therefore, that people do not 
find Proverbs fascinating reading.’’ The 
categories under which Professor Kent has 
arranged the contents of the book seem to 
be well chosen and we are sure that there 
will be a new sense of the value and im- 
portance of the Proverbs for all who renew 
their acquaintance with it under his guid- 
ance. Certain parts, at least, will lend 
themselves readily to memorizing, and the 
book might well be used for Sunday school 
and Bible classes with this especially in 
view. A third part of the book is devoted 
to the social teachings and the use by Jesus 
of the Proverbs, followed by anindex of the 
separate sayings of the book. [Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. $1.25.] 

In line with this is the latest number of 
The Modern Reader’s Bible, containing the 
apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus edited 
with an introduction and notes by Prof. 
Richard G. Moulton of the University of 
Chicago. The text is that of the recently 
issued revision, and Professor Moulton has 
performed a service for its readers similar 
to that of Professor Kent for Proverbs, and 
of his own edition of that book in this 
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series. He has analyzed and redistributed 
the contents of the book and presented 
them to us in logical order and grouping. 
There is much greater variety of rhetorical 
form in this later book and this Professor 
Moulton brings out and emphasizes by the 
use of poetical titles and spacings. The 
Wisdom of the Son of Sirach is so full of 
thought and beauty, and has been so much 
forgotten, that we are glad to have this 
convenient and well ordered little volume, 
which will be a treasure to those who know 
how to use it. [Macmillan & Co, 50 cents.] 
STORIES. 

The specialization of the short story is 
one of the literary signs of the times. In 
The Sin-Eater, by Fiona Macleod, it is the 
Celt of the western isles of Scotland who 
is pictured for us. The book is dedicated 
“to George Meredith in gratitude and hom- 
age, and because he is Prince of Celtdom,”’ 
and from this kingdom it does not depart 
from cover to cover. There is weird power 
and beauty—a sort of nineteenth century 
Ossian speaking to us of a people under the 
gloom of racial defeat and dwelling in the 
shadow of death—and strange as the mood 
is in which the book is written we do not 
question the truth of its picture of one side 
of the Gaelic nature, It would, however, 
have produced a more just and rounded 
picture of higher artistic value, we believe, 
to have introduced something more of light 
as well as shadow. These intense and 
gloomy sculs, who turn so easily to murder 
and feel so quickly the madness of the sea, 
must have also a time of sunlight as beauti- 
ful as the summer days that shine upon 
their own Staffa and Iona and the heather- 
clad hills of Morven, and we cannot but 
regret that the author has failed to show 
us more of this side of their life. For this 
reason we enjoy the story of The Anointed 
Man, though it is interrupted sunshine 
which shines through it. Readers will find 
this a powerful book, qu'ck with a sense of 
the tragedy of life and overbung by the 
gloom of a national fate, but it is not a book 
for children or for any one’s discouraged 
hours. [Stone & Kimball. $1.00.] 

Sketches rather than stories is the proper 
word for Russian Portraits, translated from 
the French of Vte. E. Melchior De Vogiié 
by Elizabeth L. Cary. It deals with the 
modern life of Russia, which one of the 
speakers calls a wild cherry tree of the 
steppes upon which plums are grafted— 
that strange mixture of stolidity and hero- 
ism, of quick grasp of the opportunities of 
modern knowledge and easy despair which 
make the passing stage of Russian charac- 
ter. These types are strongly set before us 
in the few pictures of this little book, those 
of the peddler and the fifer being most 
dramatic, while that of the peasant girl who 
fights her way to and through the medical 
school and hospital is illuminating in re- 
gard to some of the conditions of the na- 
tional development. The book is well 
printed on convenient, narrow pages and is 
No. VI. of the Autonym Library. [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents. ] 

Fabriola, or the Church in the Catacombs, 
by the late Cardinal Wiseman, comes to us 
well printed on good paper and illustrated 
with impossible woodcuts, which seem to 
be invariably inserted out of place. This 
widely read and often translated story is, 
on the whole, very weak, and largely for 
the reasons stated by the author in the 
preface to the original edition and repeated 
here, A great historical story, dealing with 
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one of the most important times of the 
world, is not written ‘‘ early and late, when 
no duty urged, in scraps and fragments of 
time, when the body was too fatigued or 
the mind too worn for heavier occupation; 
in the roadside inn, in the halt of travel, 
in strange houses, in every variety of cir- 
cumstance—sometimes trying ones.’’ It is 
a pity, for the theme it deals with offers 
opportunity for a study of life and of re- 
ligion worthy to claim the whole time of a 
master of the art of fiction. [Benziger 
Brothers. $1.25.] 

His Perpetual Adoration, by Rev. Joseph 
F. Flint, is a story of the war, but a story 
told so indirectly and with so many inter- 
ruptions that it does not appear to good 
advantage. Its purpose is to show that the 
army is a school and was to many of the 
soldiers of the Union a school of virtue and 
self-restraint, and incidentally to prove 
that a study of virtue may be as interest- 
ing as one of vice. The first purpose is 
well illustrated by the narrative, but in the 
second we think the author fails solely be- 
cause the book fails in the sustained inter- 
est which is essential to success. [Arena 
Publishing Co. $1.25.] 

TEXT-BOOKS, 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and II. 
comes to us in the Students’ Series of 
English Classics, edited, with an introduc- 
tion and notes, by Prof. Albert S. Cook of 
Yale. The editorial and critical work is 
very full and admirably done, and the book 
will be a delight to older students, as well as 
to the classes for which it was probably first 
intended. Milton’s thought swept easily 
over 80 wide a range of learning that we 
shall all be grateful to so helpful a com- 
mentator. [Leach,Shewell & Sanborn. 35 
cents. } 

Macmillan & Co, have reprinted in their 
School Library the well-known Stories from 
Vergil by Rev. A. T. Church. The book 
is admirably printed and bound, but the 
readers of the preface will look in vain for 
the illustrations which are there promised. 
[50 cents. | 

Latin Texts are: The Lives of Cornelius 
Nepos, with notes, exercises and vocabu- 
lary edited by Thomas B. Lindsay, with 
good map and illustrations. [American 
Book Co. $1.10.] Selections from Urbis 
Rome Viri Inlustres by B. L. O’Ooge, an 
American selection from a compilation of 
brief biographies much used in foreign 
schools as an introduction to Cesar or 
Nepos. [Ginn & Co. 85cents.] Stories from 
Aulus Gellius, edited for sight 1eading by 
Charles Knapp. [American Book Co. Pa- 
per covers, 30 cents.] From the same pub- 
lishers we have Latin Lessons for Beginners 
by E. W. Coy. [$1.00.] 

We cannot recommend the reprint of 
Greenfield’s Greek Lexicon to the New Tes- 
tament, which comes to us in paper covers, 
to any one who is not in possession of a 
magnifying glass of considerable power. 
The print is so microscopic that no one 
with any regard for his eyes should dare to 
use it. Enfeeblement of sight is too heavy 
a price to pay for knowledge. [H. L. Hast- 
ings. Paper, 25 cents. ] 

A Complete Manual of the Pitman Sys- 
tem of Phonography, by Norman P. Heffley, 
is a well-arranged and clearly printed hand- 
book for beginners in what is known as 
the Ben. Pitman form of the phonographic 
system. Itis a pity that there should have 
arisen the variation in the arrangement of 
the vowels and the choice of arbitrary 
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signs which divides the phonographers, It 
is a matter which primarily concerns short- 
hand writers, but beginners should know 
the fact before choosing a text-book for 
study. This represents, we believe, the 
most widely used style of phonography in 
America, [American Book Co. $1.25.] 

Other text-books, which the limitations of 
space will allow us only to mention, are 
Trigonometry for Schools and Colleges, by 
Frederick Anderegg and Edward Drake 
Roe, professor and associate professor of 
mathematics at Oberlin, a book of 108 pages 
whose contents have been thoroughly tested 
by its authors in their own classrooms 
[Ginn & Co. 80 cents].——Plane and Solid 
Geometry, by Wooster W. Beman of the 
University of Michigan and David E. 
Smith of the Michigan State Normal School, 
with index and biographical table and table 
of etymologies—features which we are glad 
to see making their way more and more 
into our text-books and asserting their 
right in our best teaching [Ginn & Co. 
$1.35].——Chemical Experiments, General 
and Analytical by R. P. Williams of the 
English High School, Boston, which is an 
illustrated manual for use with or without 
a text book, contains also full directions for 
laboratory work. [Ginn & Co. 60 cents,} 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Life and Work in India, by Robert Stew- 
art, D. D., of the Punjaub Mission of the 
American United Presbyterian Church, is 
an attempt at a comprehensive sketch of 
the ‘‘ surroundings, the details and the re- 
sults of Christian pioneer work,” espe- 
cially in India. The Punjaub Mission of 
the United Presbyterians has been one of 
the fruitful fields of Christian labor. The 
author speaks from long personal acquaint- 
ance with the country and is well qualified, 
therefore, to act as guide and teacher. The 
book is a popular one and too much diluted 
with familiar knowledge to be easy reading 
for those who know the subject well, but 
there is a good topical index from which any 
special points of interest can be gleaned, and 
the purpose of the book will best be served 
with those who come as beginners to the 
subject. There is a good map of the Pun- 
jaub, and most of the illustrations help the 
text. [Pearl Publishing Co. $2.00,] 

A well-arranged and timely little book, sig- 
nificant of the changes of the times in which 
we live, is The Woman’s Manual of Par- 
liamentary Law by Harriette R. Shattuck. 
There is nothing distinctively masculine or 
feminine about the orderly conduct of pub- 
lic business, but the fact that this book is 
used as authority in the conduct of all 
meetings by the General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs and tbat its illustrations 
are supplied with feminine names through- 
out may make it better for the modern 
woman’s use than the other recognized 
manuals, [Lee & Shepard. 75 cents.] 

The Dictionary cf Burning Words by Jo- 
seph H. Gilbert is a new claimant in the 
field of cyclopedias of quotations. Al- 
though there is no hint of it on the title- 
page, the book is exclusively religious in 
its content and special prominence is given 
to American authors. From every book of 
this kind those who know how to use it 
will gather material for their thinking and 
their work, and there is certainly great 
wealth of such material here. {Wilbur B. 
Ketcham. $2,00.] 

The Way Out, by Rev. Hugh Montgomery, 
with an introduction by Daniel Dorchester, 
D. D., is of more permanent interest for its 
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chapters of autobiography than as a contri- 
bution to the alcohol question, toward the 
solution of which it offers notbing new. 
Mr. Montgomery is a man of great personal 
force, whose career in New England as an 
enemy of the illegal selling of intoxicants 
is well known. The bulk of the book is 
made up of discourses evidently delivered 
in the course of his work, which abound in 
forcible statements of the evil of drunken- 
ness and the power of Christian faith work- 
ing through total abstinence for its over- 
coming. [ere is, indeed, a way out for 
any one who will follow it. With some of 
the political and doctrinal positions of the 
book we do not find ourselves so fully in 
accord. [Hunt & Eaton. $1.00] 

The Journal of Proceedings and Addresses 
of the National Educational Association, 
which held its session for 1895 at Denver, 
comes to us in a large and well made vol 
ume of 1,100 pages. It includes a great 
number of important papers and is a strik- 
ing witness to the growth and progress of 
the science of education. The contents are 
well classified and arranged, and the book 
is of the highest interest to all who keep 
themselves abreast with the progress of 
this department. [Published by the Asso 
ciation at the Pioneer Press Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.] 


NOTES. 


—— An interesting paper in the March At- 
lantic is on the Irish in American Life by 
H. C. Merwin. 


— The Revue des deux Mondes is soon to 
publish an article about Mary E. Wilkins 
written by Madame Blanc. 


—— The widow of Stepniak is to prepare a 
record of his life and work, with the assist- 
ance of Prince Krapotkin and other writers 
familiar with his life in Russia, Italy and 
England. 

— Complaint is made that the artistic 
attractions of the new Boston Public Library 
detract gravely from its availability for use, 
since it is overrun most of the time by sight- 
seers. But tris difficulty will remedy itself. 


—— Poet Laureate Austin has had much 
adverse criticism since his appointment, but 
Max Nordau, the author of Degeneration, 
says that he considers Mr. Austin to be the 
most perfect embodiment of Anglo-Saxonism 
in the literature of the time. 


—— The growth of modern scientific termi- 
nology is indicated by the forthcoming Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy and Psychology edited 
by Professor Baldwin of Princeton. It is to 
be international in scope, with the co-opera- 
tion of French and German as well as English 
and American scholars, 


The English correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Pilot speaks of ‘the openly expressed 
dislike of the Scotch and everything Scotch 
by the English people of all classes, from 
bishops to chimney sweeps.’’ This is cer- 
tainly not true in literature, as the wide pop- 
ularity of Barrie, Ian Maclaren and Craddock 
show. 

—— The lithographers of the country have 
just been celebrating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the discovery of lithography by 
Aloys Senefelder. It is among his country- 
men, the Bavarians, that the art has been 
carried to its highest perfection, but it basa 
large and increasing place among the indus- 
tries of America. Simultaneously with the 
plans for the celebration comes the news of a 
great strike among the workmen in the trade. 








A law has been introduced in Congress 
changing the postal regulations which apply 
to second-class or newspaper matter. It is 
aimed at certain acknowledged abuses by 
which a few publishers have been able to 
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shift part of their expenses upon the public, 
but we hope that it may not pass without 
modification, as, in its present shape, it will 
embarrass all newspapers by interfering with 
their right to send out sample copies with 
their regular edition. A little gain of rev- 
enue would not be worth buying at the cost 
of a great deal of annoyance to the largest 
customers of the post office. 


— Those of our readers who have been 
present at a representation of the Passion 
Play of Oberammergau, as well as many oth- 
ers who have seen pictures or read accounts 
of the play and the actors, will regret to hear 
of the serious accident which has befallen 
Joseph Maier, the Christ of the drama. In 
hauling timber one of the logs fell and crushed 
his leg so that it was necessary to amputate 
it. By his wonderful impersonation, and the 
simplicity and purity of his character, he had 
won the respect and admiration of all who 
knew him. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A. 1. Bradley & Co. Boston. 
PAUL FRENCH’s WAY. By Jennie M. Drinkwater. 
pp. 278. 
H. L. Hastings. Boston. 
EBENEZERS. By H.L. Hastings. pp. 382. $1.50. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. ByJ.Y. Bergen. pp. 327. 
.20. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
In NEW ENGLAND FIELDS AND Woops. By R. E. 
Robinson. pp. 287, $1.25. 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS HUTCHINSON. By James K. 
Hosmer. pp. 453. $400. 
MoRAL EVOLUTION, By George Harris. pp. 446. 
$2 00. 


Student Pub. Co. Hartford, 
TENDENCIES IN GERMAN THOUGAT. By Rev.J.H. 
W.Stuckenberg, D.D. pp. 272. $1.00. 


The Irving Co. New York. 
A COUNTRY GIRL. By Lillian Cornell. pp. 145. 


The Cassell Pub, Co. New York. 
PHYLLIS OF PHILISTIA. By Frank F. Moore. pp. 
342 1.00. 


The Catholic Book Exchange. New York. 
CHRISTIAN UNITY. By Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy. 
pp. 116. 50 cents. 
Harper & Brothers. New York 
IN ro OF QUIET. By Walter Firth. pp. 296. 
1.2 


THREE GRINGOES IN CENTRAL AMERICA AND VEN- 
EZUELA. By Richard H. Davis. pp. 282. $150. 

THE WOODLANDERS. By Thomas Hardy. pp. 364. 
1.50 


$1.50. 

THE APOTHEOSIS OF MR. TYRAWLEY. By E. L. 
Prescott. pp. 248. $1 25. 

JAMES INWICK. By P.H. Hunter. pp. 194. $1.00. 

THe CRITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE GREEK NEW 
—* By E. C. Mitchell, D.D. pp. 270. 
2 50. 


James A. O'Connor. New York. 
THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC. Vol. XII. pp. 379. 
$1.50. 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
BIBLICAL CHARACTER SKETOHES. By Dean Farrar 
and others. pp. 207. $1.00. 


The Merriam Co. New York. 
AT. THE SIGN OF THE GUILLOTINE. By Harold 
Spender. pp. 279. $1.00. 


American Book Co. New York. 
MACBETH. By William Shakespeare. pp. 100. 20 
cents. 
PARADISE Lost. BooKSI.AND II. ByJohn Milton. 
pp. 90. 20 cents 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. By Robt. C. Metcalf and 
Orville T, sright. pp. 199. 40 cents 
CONCRETE GEOMETRY. By A. R. Hornbrook, pp. 
201. 75 cents, 
Am. Baptist Pub. Society. Philadelphia. 
THE QUOTATIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT FROM 
THE OLD. By Franklin Johnson, D.D. pp. 409. 


$2.00. 
Flood & Vincent. Meadville. 
THE ART OF COOKERY. By Emma !. Ewing. pp. 
377. $1.75. 
R. H. Woodward & Co. Baltimore. 
DAILY THOUGHTS FROM PHILLIPS BROOKS AND 
HENRY DRUMMOND. pp. 190. 75 cents. 


PAPER OOVERS. 


Flood & Vincent. Meadville. 
THE GOLDEN RULE IN BuSINESS. By Charles F. 
Dole. pp.67. 15 cents. 
The Cassell Pub. Co. New York. 
OLD MAIDS AND YOUNG. By Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 
pp. 376. 50 cents. 
Bureau of Supplies for Christian Workers. 
WHat Is CoNVERSION? By Rev. H.W. Pope. 10 
cents per dozen. 
The Crusader Pub. Co. Toledo. 
1896 AND THE FIVE REDFMPTION YEARS. By W.H. 
Bishop. 50 cents. 
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Y. P. 8. 0. B. 
PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, March 15-21. Keeping Our Pledge in 
Spirit and in Letter. Matt. 2: 31-41. 

The pledge, as Dr. Clark has often pointed 
out, is the backbone of the Endeavor move. 
ment, Let any considerable number of En- 
deavorers disregard it and the cause suffers. 
One meeting a year, therefore, when atten- 
tion is called specifically to it is none too 
many. As often as that surely every one who 
has taken upon him this covenant should in 
the quiet of his room read over its provisions, 
ask himself if he is living up to them, if the 
pledge as a whole means more to him than it 
did a year ago, if it is any easier or harder to 
fulfill and, if s0, why? In this way only can 
the pledge be prevented from becoming an 
empty formula. 

It is not best when examining one’s self on 
this line to make too sharp a difference be- 
tween the literal and the spiritual keeping of 
the pledge. In fulfilling vows of a certain 
character one has to discriminate carefully, 
but the Endeavor pledge is stated in such 
definite terms that its plain meaning is un. 
mistakable. To be sure, Jesus Christ himself 
leaves a margin as respects the duty of prayer. 
For instance, he says that if a man gets to 
the altar and remembers that he has a grudge 
against some one or some one against him he 
would better quit praying until he has tried 
to right matters. But, as a rule, the map, boy 
or girl who undertakes to fulfill the letter of 
the Endeavor pledge is the one who will be 
most likely to catch and fulfill its spirit. 
When you pledge yourself to read your Bible 
and pray daily, to be loyal to Christin daily 
life, to take part every time in the prayer 
meeting, you take upon you certain specific 
obligations and no spiritualizing process of 
interpretation can make them any less pre- 
cise and binding. 

Several considerations should induce the 
Endeavorer to keep the pledge. The first is 
honor. Any one with a particle of manhood 
in him wants to do what he has promised to 
do. Members of secular organizations take 
pride in such allegiance. Should the Cbris- 
tian be lacking in this nice sense of honor? 
What a glorious thing it is to see and hear 
even the young children in our public schools 
nowadays at stated times pledging their alle- 
giance to the national flag and ‘‘ the republic 
for which it stands.’’ A similar enthusiastic 
and ever-renewing devotion ought to keep 
Endeavorers true to their pledge. 

Another consideration is that of growth in 
the Christian life. Glance over the ranks and 
see if those who are careful to fulfill the pledge 
are not, as a rule, the ones who are making 
progress in knowledge and in grace. That is 
what the pledge is for. Its provisions are 
merciful, not hard. One who pays regard to 
them not only has the satisfaction of keeping 
his word, but of seeing himself grow little by 
little, week by week. A third consideration 
is usefulness. The influence of careful observ- 
ance of the pledge tells on others, both within 
and without the society. You may not be 
able to do great things for Christ, but if you 
keep the least of his commandments in season 
and out of season, when it is easy to keep 
them and when it is desperately hard, you get 
your reward both in his approval and in the 
effect which your example bas upon many 
who are watching you. 

Parallel verses: Gen. 31: 13; Deut. 12: 6; 
Ps. 76: 11; 116: 14; Eccl. 5: 4; Luke 14: 28; 
John 15: 14; Rom.7: 12. 


- oo 


It is an interesting fact that all of those to 
whom Christ made his revelations were out- 
of-door men—men, therefore, presumably, 
whose anatomy and physiology were not ofa 
kind to interfere confusingly or becloudingly 
with their apprehension of the realities ten- 
dered tothem.—Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


‘vVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, March 9, 10 A.M., Brom- 
acid Street Church, Keston. Topic, Answers to Prayer. 
speakers, Drs. L. B. Bates, Alvah Hovey, George 
Hodges, W. H. Ryder and C. W. Rishell. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 

11 A.M. 

Oe sToN AUXILIARY MCALL ASSOCIATION, March 
I, 2.30 P. Mey Emmanuel Church, Boston. 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, conducted by Rev. Alfred A. 
Wright, D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Satur- 
day,3 P.M. 

Tak EGEE NEGRO CONFERENCE, Tuskegee, Ala., 

arch 5,6 
: FERENCE FOR MINISTERS AND CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS at Chicago during the month of April. ae 
cial lectures by Superintendent Torrey, Prof. W. W. 
White and Dr, W.J. Erdman. All who desire to avail 
themselves of this special conference and stopping at 
the Institute at the reduced price for board and room 
of g5 per week should make application early of Supt. 
R. A. Torrey, 80 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
sETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s Homé# MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership. $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSLONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, No 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Pubiishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary, 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Bostcn office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street. ; 
Gleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
—Church and a ne, Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
Seuth, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. a D.D, Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field § a E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
arer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building 
Boston. A ldress applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D.D 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the Natioual Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892. and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

8A6, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches destring pastors or 
pulpitsupplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
tions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., oston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll a. M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
— Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
& Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. S. Snow, a ye gg Room 22, Con- 
gregational House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 

ags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8—. to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 





PASSING COMMENT. 

A wise precaution is hinted at in one of the 
stated objects of a Massachusetts church in 
raising extra money for one of our societies. 
That so generous a gift from one individual 
should be in danger of immediate absorption 
in a cause which belongs to the thousands of 
individual members of our churches should 
be encouragement enough for further co-op- 
eration by others. 

The results of a great awakening in a Maine 
town are such, if figures can tell the story, as 
to more than double the membership of the 
Several local Congregational churches, pro- 
vided the new converts seek fellowship with 
them. 

It seems that there is a place and need of 
that prospective new church in a large Indi- 
ana community. Its degree of ‘‘ heterodoxy ” 
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depends upon the standpoint from which it is 
viewed. 

F It is not a new idea for a representative of a 
State association to visit one of our semina- 
ries, but the novelty lies in the thoroughness 
of his examination of the institution. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 


The Seniors are about to take up a course in 
sociology under Professor Sewall. Subjects relat- 
ing to the inspiration, canon and higher criticism 
of the Old Testament have been given to the class 
in Old Testament theology for essays.——Professor 
Ropes addressed the Penobscot Association, Feb. 10, 
on the Historic Christ, followed by a discussion of 
the subject. The association holds frequent meet- 
ings in this city, and is greatly strengthened in 
having the professors of the seminary among its 
members. 

Andover. 

Dr. C. C. Torrey preached last Sunday in the sem- 
inary church.—Secretary Wiard of Chicago lately 
addressed the Society of Inquiry on Home Mis- 
sions.——The anvual catalogue of the seminary is 
now ready for distribution. The pamphlet is smaller 
and more compact than in previous years, and is 
an improvement in the way of printing. A fine, 
new, half-tone plate, showing the seminary build- 
ings, serves as frontispiece. The list of special 
lecturers contains the names of Pres. W. J. Tucker, 
D.D., who is to give a series of addresses on The 
Effect of Democracy on Religious Progress; Rev. 
Henry Blodget, D. D., who will speak on Christian 
Missions in China; and Prof. Williston Walker, 
Southworth lecturer on Congregationalism, 1896-98. 
The names of B.S. Gilman and W.J. Long appear 
as Fellows, the former studying at Berlin and the 
latter at Heidelberg.——The students have recently 
organized a baseball nine. 


|'Hartford. 


One evening last week Rev. E. A. Paddock of 
Idaho gave an instructive talk about the nature of 
the work in that region.——The students last week 
sent $202 to the American Board to aid in paying 
the de»t.——Professor Macdonald has recovered 
sufficiently to resume his work in Hebrew with the 
Junior Class. 

Yale. 

During the present month Dr. G. A. Gordon of 
Boston will lecture on The Prophetical Element in 
Preaching. The Lyman Beecher lectures will be 
delivered by Dr. Henry Van Dyke of New York in 
April —— Nearly 50 of the students attended the In- 
ter-Seminary Alliance meeting at Hartford. Rep- 
resentatives gave accounts of the recent spiritual 
awakening here, among the marked results of which 
has been a deepening of fellowship and uoity.—— 
Last week’s lectures included the subjects: The Hit- 
tites and Their History, by Dr. W. H. Ward of The 
Independent, and Russia, Siberia and the Stundist 
Religion, by Boris Pomorskiof St. Petersburg.—— At 
the Leonard Bacon Club last Wednesday the question 
of free and rented pews was discussed by Messrs. 
Sarles, Blakely, Moore and Page. Mr. Herbert Scott 
is elected secretary.——Rev. K. Tsunashima of Ja- 
pan read a review of Dr. Bruce’s Kingdom of God 
before the graduate class last week.——The light 
epidemic of measles in the college has extended to 
the Divinity School, two cases being reported thus 
far.—Mr.J. H. Kimball of the Senior Class, return- 
ing after an illness, has resumed his pastoral labors 
at Easton. 

Oberlin. 

Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D., addressed the students, 
Feb. 26;upon the Christian Endeavor Society as a 
Pastor’s Aid Society.—Sec. Judson Smith is de- 
livering a course of lectures, four in number, upon 
the History and Work of the American Board.—— 
Professor Bosworth read a paper before the State 
Y. M. C. A. Convention, held Feb. 20-23, at Mans- 
field, upon Bible Study.—Rev. W. A. Hobbs of 
Warsaw, N. Y., visitor to the seminary from the 
New York State Association, recently spent several 
days here in examination of the work that is being 
done.——The catalogue for the current year has 
just been issued. ' 

Chicago. 

The students and faculty were recently glad to 
welcome Superintendent Warren of Michigan and 
Superintendent Wray of Missouri at prayers.——Dr. 
Frissell spoke of the work of Hampton Institute 
last week, and Mr. F. B. Bridgman, a son of the 
missionary, gave a stereopticon lecture on the 
Zulu Missions.—Prof. H. M. Scott has been asked 
by the faculty to give his Princeton lectures in the 
lecture-room of Union Park Church before the fac- 
ulty, students, pastors and friends of the seminary 
the last weekin March. By request he is expecting 
to publish his lectures next autumn.——Professor 
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Curtiss is delivering elective courses on Hosea and 
the Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch.—Profes- 
sor Taylor has been suffering from an attack of 
la grippe and has been prevented from giving some 
of his lectures. 


CLUBS. 

N.H.—The Ascutney Club held one of its most 
enjoyable meetings in Lebanon, Feb. 26. There was 
a large gathering and many new members were 
added. The quartet of the church in Lebanon ren- 
dered admirable musical selections. The address 
was by Rev.C.S. Murkland, D. D., and held marked 
attention. The subject was Extra Religious Work 
of Congregationalists in New Hampshire. 

N. Y.—The club of New York and vicinity, in its 
February meeting, discussed the question, Does Sys- 
tematic Charity Tend to Dwarf the Sympathies? 
under five topics: 1. Is the primary object of 
charity the helping of the needy or the welfare of 
society? 2. Is the charity based on the command of 
Christ, “‘ Give to him that asketh,” injurious to the 
modern social structure. 3. Should one refuse it 
who has no opportunity for investigating the merits 
of the application? 4. Were Christ and the apos- 
tles mendicants? Are the Sisters of Charity who do 
collecting? 5. What are the elements of truly sci- 
entific charity? The speakers were Mr. 8. J. Mur- 
phy, Dr. G. Le Lacheur, secretary of the Brooklyn 
City Mission Society, Mrs. Le Lacheur, Mr. Rogers, 
Rev. J. L. Scudder, Rev. W. W. Jubb and Dr. A. H. 
Bradford. 

At the Brooklyn Club meeting on ladies’ night 
last week, Commissioner Welles of the police board 
spoke on The Police Department; Its Problems 
and Its Protection. An animated discussion fol- 
lowed the address. 

MINN.—The Southern Minnesota Club held a fine 
meeting, Feb. 24, at Cannon Falls. In the morning 
there was an informal discussion of Fellowship 
Meetings and Professor Pearson of Carleton Col- 
lege gave a luminous exposition of the Suraday 
school lesson for March 1. In the afternoon the 
club discussed The Christian Home. Papers were 
presented by Professor Huntington and Miss Evans 
of Carleton and Professor Dow, superintendent of 
the School for the Blind. The club is fulfilling a 
noble mission in fostering the fellowship of the 
churches. This meeting was one of the largest 
and most enthusiastic since the organization of 
the club. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 

JAMAICA PLAIN.—Boylston. The Messenger is 
fulfilling its purpose of representing well all the 
departments of thischurch. The work is energeti- 
cally carried on by every society. The C. E. mem- 
bers have undertaken to raise $75 a year for the sup- 
port of a native worker in a foreign mission field, 
and the King’s Daughters plan to visit foreign 
cities in study the coming year. A Current Events 
Club, formed of late, is already well at work, 

Massachusetts. 

MEDFORD.—Howard Avenue. The new pastor, 
Rev. J. V. Clancy, was recently installed. ‘The 
council was large and representative. Dr. N. Boyn- 
ton preached the sermon and Rev. D. A. Newton 
offered the prayer.—Mystic. Last Sunday was a 
glad day for the church when 16 persons became 
members on confession, eight being heads of fami- 
lies and business men, well known and honored in 
the city. Already they are earnest workers inthe 
church. This is the result of earnest, quiet work 
within the church, which still continues. Many 
more business men have become unusually thought- 
ful as to their relation to the church. Rev. John 
Barstow is pastor. 

EvERETT.—Mystic Side, which grew from a Sun- 
day school organized in 1889, enters its fourth year. 
The membership, at first 70, has nearly doubled. 
The church has been self-supporting and has con- 
tributed to each of the six societies annually. Rev. 
Albert Watson is pastor. 

MALDEN.—VFirst, last Sunday, took a collection 
of nearly $450 for the benefit of the Ministerial Fund 
of the National Council. 

Newron.—Auburndale. At the missionary con- 
cert last Sunday evening the men of the church 
raised money for the General Howard Roll of 
Honor, at least two shares being assured. The 
women have already taken two. This amount was 
given partly as a thank offering for the removal of 
the debt of the American Board and as an aid to 
preventing the Stickney legacy to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society from being swallowed by that debt. 

WerymoutTu.—VFirst. This ancient church, which 
claims to date from 1623, is still putting forth fruit 
in old age. Though much depleted in numbers on 
account of removals and shifting population, it is 
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maintaining a healthy activity while bravely look- 
ing toward the future. Its benevolent contribu- 
tions last year were nearly $500, over $200 of which 
were for the American Board. At a recent social 
gathering at the parsonage a “‘ valentine ” was pre- 
sented to the pastor, Rev. R. R. Kendall, which 
was found to contain $66 in gold and hearty ex- 
pressions of love and devotion to the pastor and 
his family. 

Hype ParkK.—Clarendon. At this church Rev. 
A. H. Johvson, pastor, a series of evangelistic 
meetings, assisted by Rev. R. M. Taft, bas resulted 
in great awakening of the members and mapy 
conversions. Some heads of families have begun 
the new life. The interest still continues in con- 
nection with the union meetings at the center, led 
by Rev. C. L. Jackson. 

NEEDHAM —It was a glad day for the church 
March 1. Dr. A.S. Walker, the pastor, received 65 
new members, and five others were prevented by 
illness frum uniting. This makes a total addition 
of 90 during the last eight months. The special 
interest began early in November by the forma- 
tion of a prayer circle of about 30 members, pledged 
to daily prayer for a fuller outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. Early in January a series of union services 
with the Baptist church were inaugurated, and 
Rev. E. E. Davidson, the evangelist, was called in 
as a helper, proving himself an acceptable preacher 
and an earnest, wise worker. These meetings were 
fruitful in conversions. 

SoutrH FRAMINGHAM.— Grace. At the close of 
his seven years’ pastorate Dr. F. E. Emrich preached 
an anniversary sermon in which were recorded the 
interesting facts of that period relative to the 
church. The house of worship bas been enlarged, 
247 members have been received and over $32,000 
have been given for benevolences, This is Mr. 
Emrich’s third pastorate. 

SALEM.—South. Rev. J. F. Brodie preached bis 
seventh anniversary sermon Feb. 23, and gave a 
pleasant reception to his parish on the following 
Thursday.— Crombie Street. Rev. J. W. Buck- 
ham is giving a series of Sunday evening addresses 
on Some of the World’s Great Preachers and Their 
Messages. 

At the last meeting of the ministers of this city 
and vicinity—an undenominational gathering—tbe 
subject of Mind Healing or the Religio-Physical 
Basis of Mental Health was considered. The high 
character of many of its advocates was generally 
conceded, but the conviction was also strong that a 
false philorophy and a self-delusion were elements 
of the belief. 

MARBLEHEAD.— Rev. S. L. Bell has recently com- 
pleted an instructive series of Sunday evening lec- 
tures on Puritan History, closing with one on its 
local representatives. 

BEVERLY.—The evangelical churehes have been 
holding, for several weeks, a series of cottage 
prayer meetings. One evening over 90 were held 
in different sections of the city, prepaiatory to the 
coming of Evangelist Gelt, who began his work 
last Thursday. 

Sourn Peasovoy.—This church, Rev. F. I. Kelley, 
pastor, is enjoying a revival work such as it has 
not experienced ip many years 

NEWBURY PORT.—Prospect Street. The Sunday 
evening services have of late been led by tbe Trin- 
ity Praying Band, assisting the pastor, Rev. M. O. 
Patton. This church bas met with a severe loss in 
the recent death of Deacon Bliss, who was one of 
the leading forces in everything pertaining to the 
church life.—— iVhitefield. The annual meeting 
of the parish showed the past year closed without 
deficiencies, and the ministry of Rev. J. D. Reid is 
approved. 

MERRIMAC. — First. The year closed without 
debt, the small accumulation of $1,000, which had 
collected through several years, being wholly 
wiped out by the generosity of individuals and the 
pastor, Rev G L. Todd. 

HAVERHILL.—Kiverside. For the past year this 
church has been enjoying a quietawakening. The 
agencies were special prayer among the Sunday 
school teachers for themselves and their classes, 
noticeable activity on the part of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society and personal work. These and other 
suggestions of the pastor, Rev. G. L. Gleason, have 
been loyaily carried out by the members of the 
church and affiliated organizations. In addition to 
the deacons there are six deaconesses, and the 
combined board is carrying on a systematic can- 
vass of the parish. 

WorcesTeER.—Central. Rey. E.M. Chapman has 
just completed a series of Sunday evening sermons 
on What the Church of Christ Asks the Man of To- 
day to Believe——Park held its annual roll-call 
Feb. 25. One hundred and fifty persons were pres- 


ent. A review of the departments showed growth 
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and deep spiritual power everywhere. After the 
roll-call $1,100 were subscribed toward the interest 
on the debt. The balance will be easily made up. 
—Pilgrim. The Ladies’ Aid Society held its an- 
nual barrel opening Feb. 25, $225 being realized to 
pay interest.— Union and Salem Street. The 
societies, following the action of these cbhurcbes 
noted last week, have voted with equal unanimity 
to unite in one corporation, and they will take the 
proper legal steps to effect the union. 

BoyLston.—The church has voted to buy a new 
organ, and new pews are already ordered. The in- 
terior of the meeting house is to be papered and 
painted and a fresh carpet laid. Rev. D. E. Burt- 
ner is pastor. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. After a notice from the 
pastor at a recent Sunday morning service, the 
congregation rallied to the cause of the American 
Board’s debt with a subscription list aggregating 
$800. The church had already given largely. 


Maine. 


PORTLAND.—The Young Ladies’ City Mission 
Band at its annual meeting at the State Street 
meeting house, Feb. 26, reported $500 raised dur- 
ing the year. Mrs J. F. Thompson was elected 
president. Dr. Pauline Root gave an interesting 
address on India. Kight cburches are represented 
in the band.— Williston. Individual communion 
cups were used for the first time March 1.——St. 
Lawrence Street. The city is co-operating heartily 
with this church in its effort to raise $25,000 fora 
new edifice. Subscriptions already warrant fixing 
July 1 as the time to begin building. 

ELLswoutnh.—The travel lecture course by the 
pastor has been popular, A series of sermons on 
The Apostles’ Creed is now attracting the attention 
of the congregation, which is constantly increasing. 
The interest in missionary work is also greater. 
The sum of $100 has been sent for the Armenians 
and $10 to the church at Cranberry Isles. 


AUBURN.—The Gale revival meetings closed last 
week with a full house and impressive farewell, at 
which many expressions of appreciation were given. 
It is estimated that 1,000 or more persons have ex- 
pressed determination to live new lives. 

SoutTa PorRTLAND.—There is much activity in 
this little church and a large addition is looked for 
soon. AC.E. Society of 50 active and 20 associate 
members has been formed. The stone is on the 
ground for the foundation of a new chapel. 

FOXCROFT AND DOVER.—The pastor and church 
acknowledge much help from the recent meetings, 
and active efforts are made to gather the fruits of 
the meetings for permanent results. 


Mr. Earle Wood of Bangor has supplied the 
chureh acceptably at O:dtown for several weeks. 


New Hampshire. 


CHESTER.—Within the past year the average at- 
tendance of the Sunday school has increased more 
than 10 per cent. The home department has also 
made increase. The Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism has been introduced, and every scholar com- 
mitting the whole to memory is to receive a reat 
copy of the Bible. Already two have won the prize. 
A late collection taken in aid of the Armenian suf- 
ferers amounted to $28. 

MERIDEN —A children’s mission circle has been 
formed by the Women’s Missionary Society. Its 
members are called The Hillside Lights, and are 
busily engaged in making scrap-books for Turkey 
and filling mite boxes for Capron Hall, India. The 
architect is at work upon plans for the new meet- 
ing house, and they will be completed March 10. 
Rey. C. F. Robinson is pastor. 

MANCHESTER.—First. The good literature com- 
mittee of the C. E. Society has issued a circular 
and placed it in every pew at the morning service, 
asking for donations of magazines and papers for 
distribution among families and institutions not 
sapphied with good reading matter. 

AcWORTH.—At the close of the Sunday school 
session, Feb. 16, the pastor, Rev. C. O. Parker, in 
bebalf of the school, gave a beautiful silver tea set 
to Deacon H. N. Hayward, in recognition of his 
twenty years’ service a3 superintendent. 

MILTON.—The ehurch has expended over $1,000 
on the repairs of its house of worship, and now 
has a neat interior with vestry and dining-rooms. 
Union meetings in connection with the Free Bap- 
tist church have just been held, Rey. M. P. Dickey 
is pastor. 

At the late meeting of the Central Congregational 
Club a strong appeal was made to the representa- 
tives of the churches within its bounds to assume 
$1,000 for the liquidation of the debt of the Ameri- 
can Board. A circular was immediately issued, giv- 
ing the pro rata tor the different churches, and the 
amount has already been pledged. 
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Vermont. 

BENNINGTON CENTER.—Ben Venne Library hag 
been given to the people of Pleasant Valley, whose 
pastor, Rev. M. L. Severance, has been untiring in 
his work at this part of his parish, two miles re. 
mote from the old First Church. The building ig 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Colgate of New 
York, who have a summer residence near it. The 
Christian Endeavorers use it weekly, and it has a 
reading-room, circulating library and kitchen, and 
will be used for socials. 

SAxTON’s RIVER.—The late Mrs. 8S. W. Warner, 
an old resident of this town, left $7,000 in trust for 
the Kurn Hattin Homes at Westminster, that sum 
to be divided equally, in case the homes disband, 
between the Home and the Domestic Missionary 
Societies. An additional gift of $500 is also given 
to this church, besides the $3,000 received before 
Mrs. Warner’s death last month. 

WorcEsTER.—During Rev. E. O. Grisbrook’s pas- 
torate of fifteen months he has greatly helped the 
church and town, and has attracted many to the 
Sunday services who have not been constant be- 
fore. He now goes to Plainfield. 

Rev. W. E. Geil, the evangelist, is holding revival 
services in Castleton.——Tfhe church in Hardwick 
receives a fine pulpit set from Mr. and Mrs. I. P, 
Titus.——First Church, Burlington, has contributed 
$273 toward the American Board’s debt. 


Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—North. Rev. F. H. Decker is just 
beginning his third year with satisfying evidences 
of the blessing of God. The financial condition 
was never so bright. The church is appreciative 
and grateful for annual assistance for several years 
from a special source, yet the fact that it has 
ceased has served to demonstrate the strength 
within the church. Free seats and weekly pledges 
promptly paid prove a wise method here. The 
men’s meeting is wonderfully stimulating to the 
whole spiritua! life of the church. Conversions 
occur at every meeting. The pastor and his 
wife were surprised recently by a number of 
valuable tokens of regard for household use. Mr. 
Decker is one of the strong and open temperance 
ministers of the city——Union. Quite valuable 
prizes, to be given in September, are offered to 
members of the church or Sunday school to stimu- 
late the memorizing of Scripture. For one series 
of tive prizes competitors must use the Revised 
Version only. ——Highland. The Suaoday school has 
been stimulated to reach high water mark in at 
tencance by the introduction of an illustrated lec- 
ture with free admission to all members.—/il- 
grim. The recent death of Mrs. Thomas Laurie 
and the lingering illness of Dr. Laurie, both % 
closely associated in the earlier half of the church’s 
history, is the occasion of sorrow on the part of 
all who know them. Though confined to his room, 
Dr. Laurie’s keen interest in the progress of Christ's 
kingdom suffers no abatement. 

The new house of worship in Wood River Junc- 
tion was used for the first time Feb. 23. 


Connecticut. 

NEw HAVEN.—At the Ministers’ Meeting last 
week the subject was Conditions of Admission to 
Membership in Our Churches.—Howard Avenue. 
Weekly afternoon meetings of the women, recently 
started, have been productive of much interest 
and power. The pastor, Rev. W. J. Mutch, is 
preaching a series of sermons on The Christian Life. 
— United. The Men’s Club service last Sunday 
evening was addressed by Rev. J. L. Barton of the 
American Board on Present Tendencies in Japan. 
The annual collection for the Education Society 
amounted to $110. 

CHESHIRE.—Deep sympathy on the part of the 
commupity is felt for the church and for its pastor, 
Rev. J. P. Hoyt, in the loss of his beloved wife. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


MAINE.—Rey. A. 8. Wood recently reviewed the 
progress of the church for the four years of bis 
pastorate. Forty members have been added at the 
village church and 34 at the branch in Union Cet 
ter, $800 have been raised and expended in repairs 
upon the meeting house and parsonage, more thaa 
two-thirds of it being raised by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. Liberal contributions have been made to 
various worthy objects. In other important ways 
the church has advanced. 

Moravia.—tThe Y. P. 8. C. E. gave a war 8028 
concert on Wasbington’s Birthday, for the benefit 
of the local post of the G A. R. The proceeds 
amounted to over $50. At the following Sunday 
evening service the pastor, Dr W. H. Hampto) 
gave a lecture on the Revolution of ’76, the post st 
tending in large numbers. 
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THE SOUTH. 
Maryland. 

BALTIMORE.—Second. Rev. E. T. Root, the pas- 
tor, is now delivering an interesting series of lec- 
tures on the life of Christ——Canton. A large 
chorus of the young people has begun work, visit- 
ing the almshouse near the meeting house. Their 
fresh: young voices render their visits always wel- 
come to the thousand or more inmates, 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—Hough Avenue. The C. E. Society 
is conducting a series of weekly neighborhood 
prayer meetings preparatory to Passion Week serv- 
ives.—First. Rev. J. W. Malcolm is preaching a 
series of Sunday evening sermons on Enemies of 
the Poor Man’s Dinner Pail. Large congregations 
attend.—uclid Avenue has adopted a new plan 
for benevolent offerings, by which weekly offerings 
are distributed quarterly, according to a propor- 
tionate schedule. 

LimA.—This church of over 200 members, less 
than 10 years old and with but one near neighbor, is 
of great importance to Congregationalism, being in 
a county seat of 10,000 inhabitants and five rail- 
roads. Hence the installation of Rev.I. J. Swanson 
under such favorable auspices, Feb. 17, was cause 
for general gladness in the State. The congrega- 
tions were very large afternoon and evening. The 
welcome of the city and church to the new pastor 
was extremely cordial and the examination was 
unanimously sustained by the council, 


SPRINGFIELD.—Virst. Mass meetings in the in- 
terest of the A. M. A. were appointed for Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening March 1.—Lagonda 
Avenue. Efforts are being made to secure a pastor, 
so far without success. The pulpit is supplied 
regularly and the work of the church carried on as 
usual with fair results. 

ToLepo.— First, under the energetic lead of 
tev. D. M. Fisk, is constantly adding toits week day 
work, The latest feature is three courses of socio- 
logical lectures by Rev. Drs. Washington Gladden, 
Josiah Strong and Graham Taylor. 

PIERPONT.—In the 15 months’ pastorate of Rev. 
Rk. T. Boyse, 50 members have been added to the 
church and a new parsonage built and occupied. 


Secretary Ryder, Rev. W. G. Olinger, Rev. G. V. 
Clark and Miss D, B. Dodge are conducting a series 
of jubilee A. M. A, meetings, Feb. 16 to March 8, at 
a large number of places in the State. 


Illinois, 

STREATOR.—Bridge Street. Last week Sunday 
was educational day, The pastor, Rev. W. E. M. 
Stewart, gave an address on Washington in the 
morning, and in the evening Pres. John Finley of 
Knox College gave an address on The Scholar. The 
work of the church is in fine condition, The vari- 
ous societies are doing good work, and the prayer 
meetings since Jan. 1 have been better attended 
than for years. 

RocKFORD.—Second. The late Horatio Stone of 
this church left as bequests $3,000 to the C. H. M.8. 
and $2,000 each to the A. B.C. F. M., the A. M.A. 
and the C.C. B. 8. Rockford College and Rockford 
Hospital are made residuary legatees and will prob- 
ably each receive about $20,000. 


Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Southside Christian Church, 
Rev. G. E. Hicks, pastor, has voted to become Con- 
gregational and a council is called to receive it into 
fellowsbip. The church was formed three years 
ago and Mr. Hicks, a graduate of Butler University 
and a student in its divinity school, was called to 
its pastorate. The divinity school bas been sub- 
jected for the last three years to severe criticisms 
from Disciple ministers because Professor Garvin 
and his coadjutors were said to be educating the 
young men to a degree of tolerance on the subject 
of the form of baptism, claiming that immersion 
should not necessarily be a test of admission to 
a local church. Mr. Hicks and his congregation 
adopted these advanced views and have been prac- 
Ucally read out of their denomination for this rea- 
eon. They secured the Syracuse declaration on 
Christian unity and decided te make it a basis of 
fellowship aga Congregational church. There are 
150 members, mostly young people, and an efficient 
Sunday school and Y.P.S C.E. The field is in the 
southern part of the city, where there is a popula- 
tion of 40,000 and where heretofore there has been 
no Congregational church. The trouble over the 
heterodoxy of the Bible school professors in main- 
taining that the old formula, faith, repentance and 
baptism in the order named is the only allowable 
form of doctrine is increasing and the school is los- 
ing the support of the Disciple churches. The But- 
ler college church, which has a liberal minister, is 
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involved in the same difficulty. The Congregational 
position upon the subject is being studied with 
much interest. 


ANDERSON.—Hope. The first ‘“‘ extra-eent-a-day 
band” for the home societies in Indiana was formed 
in this church, Feb. 23, with 18 members, which it 
is hoped to increase to 30. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

St. Louis.—First, The new yearly record shows 
a good organization of young and old for work. 
The benevolences for last year are stated as over 
$8,000, while the expenses were more than $9,700. 
— Hyde Park. A new house of worship was dedi- 
cated Feb. 23, Rev. Drs. C. 8. Sargent, G. C. Adams 
and Supt. A. K. Wray taking part in the service. 
The thank offering amounted to $3,975. Rev. W. 
M. Jones is pastor. 

lowa. 

PorFsoy.—In this railroad town a few months 
ago a church was organized with a membership of 
23, which has now grown to 29. A house of wor- 
ship, costing a little over $2,000, was dedicated Feb. 
23, free of debt, the C.C, B.S. aiding to the amount 
of $600 and $680 being raised at the dedicatory 
exercises. The pastor, Rev. Charles Wyatt, was 
assisted in the service by Secretary Douglass. 
This is the only religious organization in the place. 

DosvuQuE.—Dr. L. W. Munhball closed, Feb. 19, a 
three weeks’ series of meetings, the most powerful 
revival this city bas known in its recent history. 
Of the 500 persons professing conversion, many 
will unite with the Congregational churches. VFirst 
will receive sixty accessions at the next eommunion 
and Summit about thirty. Of those uniting with 
the former many are leading young men in business 
and professional circles. 


OTO.—Rev. J. B. Chase has just closed a series of 
special meetings which resulted in a reorganized 
church of fifteen members, with a number of others 
expected. Five of the prominent business men of 
the town, with their wives, are among the number. 
Rev. G. W. Tingle of Rodney will hold one service 
each Sunday here for the present. A Sunday 
school and a C. E. Society are to be organized at 
ence. ; 

BERWICK.—A8 the result of special meetings 
conducted by Evangelist Packard, which closed 
Feb. 16, ten persons have united with the church 
on confession and more are to follow at the April 
communion. Rev. Joseph Steele is pastor. 

ALLISON.—Rev. H. C. Brown preached his last 
sermon as pastor of this church Feb. 23, having 
accepted a position as editor of a religious journal 
published at Kansas City. 


A special collection amounting to $53 was taken 

in Grinnell, Feb. 23, for relief work in Armenia. 
Minnesota. 

WIinonaA.—Second. This pastorless church has 
been served for a month by Rev. W. L. Dibble, and 
good results are already manifest in increasing con- 
gregations. A subscription paper has been passed 
and, though the members are poor, it is hoped tbat, 
with the aid of the First Church and of the H.M.S., 
a resident pastorcan be secured. When this church 
recovers from temporary discouragement on ac- 
count of existing financial conditions it will have 
an excellent outlook. 

SAUK RAPIDsS.—Ata recent meeting this church, 
formed 41 years ago and which has made little 
progress in a town of 1,500 inhabitants, decided to 
double its subscriptions and secure a resident pas- 
tor in connection with the out-station at Cable. 
Rev. H. W. Parsons has served the church accept- 
ably for three months, residing at Minneapolis. 

NorRTH BRANCH.—Evangelistic services have re- 
sulted in the quickening of Christians and a few 
conversions. Meetings were also held in a neigh- 
boring schoolhouse, with good results, This hard 
fieid has been strongly affected and uplifted by the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

CAMPBELL AND TINTAH.—These churches bave 
been visited by Rev. R. F. Paxton of Illinois, and 
are much encouraged. They have been without a 
minister for several months, but have raised a sub- 
scription and hope to secure Mr. Paxton. 

Dawson.—Rev. S. R. Breish is holding revival 
meetings. Sickness in his family has interfered 
with the work for a few weeks, but it is now be- 
ing vigorously prosecuted. Preaching services are 
maintained at the out-station, Boyd. 

Mapison.—Hard times have been keenly felt 
here, but the church is making a determined effort 
to settle its indebtedness, and the pastor has been 
invited to preach at the neighboring point, Mari- 
etta, in connection with his present field. 

Rev. W. M. Jenkins, long the pastor at Elk 
River and more recently at Cannon Falls, has com- 
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menced work at St. Charles under hopeful auspices. 
——The church in Fergus Falls observed Armenia 
Day with appropriate exercises, taking up a collec- 
tion for the sufferers.——The Hutchinson people 
have decided to pay parsonage rent no longer and 
have secured a new house costing $1,000. 

Kansas. 

TOPEKA.—Seabrooke, At the first anniversary of 
this organization, Feb. 16, 19 persons were re- 
ceived to membership, The church has grown 
from 17 members to 65. A four weeks’ series of 
meetings has just closed, resulting in 40 professed 
conversions. Rey.J. E. Kirkpatrick is the pastor. 

Nebraska. 

HARVARD.—This church, pastorless for more than 
a year, maintains its Sunday school with great effi- 
ciency, keeping up the Y.P.S. C. E. and weekly 
prayer meeting. Superintendent Bross spent Feb, 
23 here, and an invitation has been extended to a 
Yale divinity student to supply the pulpit during 
the summer. 

OGALALLA.—Rev. W. S. Hampton is invited to 
remain a second year. Special meetings began 
Feb. 23, Rev. Messrs. G. W. Knapp of Grant and 
G, W. Murphy of Wallace assisting. 

CLAY CENTER.—Mrs. E. B, Perkins, lately pastor 
of the church at Clarks, who has been preaching 
alternate Sundays at Silver Creek, has just made a 
like engagement at this point. 

OmAaHA.—St. Mary’s Avenue had a special service 
Lincoln Memorial Sunday, when the pastor, Rev. 
S. W. Butler, D. D., preached impressively on Chris- 
tian Patriotism. 

De Soro.—Mr. T. E. Horton, who lately conducted 
a successful evangelistic meeting at Wahoo, is 
holding services at this out-station connected with 
Calhoun. 


Rev. John Doane of Plymouth Church, Lincoln, 
has arranged a carefully prepared series of Lenten 
topics for the prayer meetings during that season, 

New Mexico. 

ALBUQUERQUE.—Special union services were held 
Jan, 19 to Feb. 3, under the lead of Evangelist H. 
W. Rankin. They created a marked feeling of sym- 
pathyand unity among the five churches co-oper- 
ating, quickening mapy members and accomplish- 
ing a good work among the children. A union 
Sunday school servicé was held by Mr. Rankin, at 
which over 60 children under 15 declared their pur- 
pose to live for Christ. The Congregational min- 
ister, Rev. F. H. Allen, bad already formed a pas- 
tor’s class for children over 11. Many were added 
after the special meetings, making a division of the 
class necessary. The junior section, including 
those under 11, numbers 25, and the senior sec- 
tion 29. Miller’s catechism for pastors’ training 
classes is the text-book used. The older ones are 
taking up C. E. work with great enthusiasm. Three 
persons were added to the membership March 1, two 
on confession being from the pastor’s class. 

CuBERO.— Mexican. The Sunday school con- 
ducted by the mission teachers has doubled in 
membership since the beginning of the school year. 
The only organ in the town is owned by the teach- 
ers, and has helped greatly in interesting young 
and old. 

RANCHOS DE OTRISCO.—Mezxican, While the mis- 
sion teachers were at service Feb. 16, their house 
was entered by burglars and articles valued at $60 
stolen. 

Arizona. 

NOGALES.—Two weeks of special services were 
held in Febraary with the assistance of Superin- 
tendent Ashmun. Considerable interest was awak- 
ened among Christians, and a few of the young peo- 
ple have taken a pronounced stand as Christians. 
The pastor, Rev. J. H. Heald, preaches one evening 
each month at Crittenden, on the railroad 30 miles 
to the north, a small community heretofore desti- 
tute of religious services. The people manifest 
hearty interest. One Sunday afternoon each month 
he gives to Calabasas. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

SAN FrRaAncisco.—Seamen’s Bethel. Chaplain 
Rowell reports conversions averaging »ne a day 
since the beginning of the New Year.—The City 
Church Extension Society held its annual meeting 
in the Third Church edifice. Though only three 
years old the organization is growing in strength, 
this being the largest and most enthusiastic of its 
anniversaries. Auxiliary to the C.C. B.S., it hopes 
to do large service for new enterprises. An effort 
to induce several persons in each parish to subscribe 
$100 annually has grown out of the suggestions of 
one of the speakers. 

The total membership of the churches in the 
General Association is 10,684, a net gain during the 
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year of 611, against anincrease of 362 in 1894. There 
were 844 accessions on confession, 100 more than 
during the preceding year. The full number of 
new members was 1,480, being 102 more than in 1894, 
Nine new churches were placed on the roll. 

Los ANGELES.— First. An $8,000 pipe organ, the 
gift of Rev. Edward Hildreth as a memorial of his 
wife and son, has recently been set up and was 
used for the first time Feb. 9. 

Washington. 

SPOKANE.—Pilgrim. The new edifice was opened | 
Feb. 9 with appropriate services. The church, 
during its five years’ existence, has grown from 
seven members to 30, and now has a Sunday school 
numbering 75, two C. E. Societies and a Ladies’ Aid 
Society. It also rejoices in a pastor, Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, who, besides attending to the spiritual 
needs of his flock, has acted as architect and super- 
intendent of the new building. 

CHELAN.—The Congregationalists and the Metho- 
dists have united in a series of interesting meetings, 
resulting in a large number of conversions. On one 
occasion nearly the whole congregation came for- 
ward to thealtar. Mr. W. L. Dawson is pastor. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 
IOWA. MASSACHUSETTS, 
Berwick, 10 10 Worcester,Old South, 7 10 
Eldon, — 28 Park, 15 18 
MASSACHUSETTS. Piedmont, ote 
Pilgrim, 4. 4 
Boston, Berkeley. Plymouth 9 16 
gemele, 6 15 Swedish, First, ; 3 
ee ester, Sec Union, 3 3 
on¢ ri 3 
Mt. Vernon, — 4 MICHIGAN, 
ppenect, 9 15 Belford, 18 22 
On South, 3 7 East Gilead, — 16 
Phillips, 3 10 Kinderhook, — 2 
 Newetend Highland, 3 3 Otsego, 23 26 
hawmut, 5 9 ee 
Chelsea, First, 3 10 OTHER CHURCHES. 
Everett, Mystic Side, 3 4 eee 9 N. M., 2 3 
Gloucester, Magnolia,3 4 Bemis, - 7 
Haverhil!, Center, 365 C eatibeaa ri ,Pilgrim,7 13 
Hyde Park, 2 9 Hubbard, Ore. lo» — 6 
Lynn, First, 1 4 Los Angeles, Cal., Oli- 
edford, Mystic, 16617 vet, 5 65 
Newton, Auburndale, 3 3 Providence, KR. 1, 
Royalston, 2 3 North, 6 6 
Spencer, 15 15 Topeka, Kan., Sea- 
est Boylston, — 4 brooke 19 
Worcester,"Belmont, 4 4 Churche 8 with less 
Immanuel, 3064 than three, ll 14 
Conf., 210; Tot., 406. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 3,460; Tot., 5,985. 
a ae eo ee 
BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


REV. EZEKIEL RUSSELL, D.D., 
Who died in Lynn, Feb. 26, was born in Wilbraham 
in 1810 and was one of the oldest alumni of Amherst 
College, having graduated in 1829. For a brief 
period he was principal of Hopkins Academy, 
Hadley, and tutorat Amherst. In 1835 he graduated 
from Andover Theological Seminary and was first 
settled over the North Adams Church. Dr. Russell 
was pastor of the Olivet Church, Springfield, and 
his final pastorate was at Holbrook, where he re- 
mained until his retirement from active service in 
1871. Dr. Russell was an excellent scholar and 
always maintained his interest in the classics. 

Se 


The share for the Roll of Honor from Pilgrim 
Church, Cambridgeport, Mass., should be credited 
to the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Young Ladies’ So- 
ciety, the Y. P. S.C. E. and the Junior C. E. Society. 





* BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are an effectual 
remedy for all bronchial affections. 


BATHE your babies with Pond’s Extract and 
water, and use Pond’s Extract Soap on them and 
yourself. 








_Hood’s Pills 
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KING ARTHUR SHAPES.—Round tables are com- 
ing into fashion with leaps and bounds. The fur- 
niture dealers are doing their best to encourage 
this change by making their new patterns of round 
tables at lower prices than ever known. At the 
Paine warerooms on Canal Street there is an im- 
mense variety of new patterns at astonishingly low 
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Nervous 


People often wonder why their nerves are 
s0 weak; why they get tired so easily; 
why they start at every slight but 
sudden sound; why they do not sleep 
naturally; why they have frequent 
headaches, indigestion and nervous 


s 
Dyspepsia 
The explanation is simple. It is found in 
that impure blood which is contin- 
ually feeding the nerves upon refuse 
instead of the elements of strength and 
vigor. In such condition opiate and 


nerve compounds simply deaden and 
do not cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla feeds 
the nerves pure, rich, red blood; gives 
natural sleep, perfect digestion, is the 
true remedy for all nervous troubles. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. $1 per bottle. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


cure Liver Ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate. 25c. 


The Modern 
’ — Health Food 


Made From the Oli 
of Selected, 
Fresh Gocoanuts. 














Guaranteed to 
Gontain 


~a NO ANIMAL FATS 


Pure Cocoanut 
Cooking Butter 


is the purest, most wholesome and palata. 
ble shortening. Two pounds ot it will ac- 
comphsk as much as three pounds of lard, 
butter, or any other shortening Never 
becomes rancid. We also make all grades 
of table butter from the unadulterated fat 
of selected, fresh cocoanuts. 
AT ALL GROCERS.’ 


Send for descriptive pamphlet to 


The Pure Food ProductCo. 
544 to 554 N. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
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prices. 

After all, 
It is so sociable and it lends itself to a most 
effective style of dressing. 
room it is the best solution of the problem of 


Round Now. 


Perhaps there will never be a better time to 
buy a new dining table than now. 
of round tables has come to stay, and this year 


The fashion 
are great temptations in the way of low 
a round table has many charms, 


In a small dining 


limited space. 


Two or three things need attention. 
underframing; if the design comprehends 
preferred. We have all sizes of tops. 


Be sure and select a pattern with very stout 


a pedestal pillar in the center it is to be 


We mentioned the fact of very low prices this season. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to gave and utilize 
all the valuable parts, and for a comparatively smali 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. 








‘ Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & C0., 


116 Bheatoth Sti 
New York, N.Y, 











halt 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 

GRAND RAPIDS.MIGH» — & 


Individual | 
Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 
church. Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO. Northville, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Furniture for ‘Shu Chapel, Sunday 
Schools and Aseabiy oh 


























Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of owry + ae aac single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Addr 


BLAKE iy om Boston, Mass. 


ke 


MeSHANE BELL 
e Bell Founar. 
Co., Cincinnati, Okié 


ees Choreh, re als 4 Shi Ehime 
OT ay 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. sgg@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


GEU. H. RYDER & CO., 
burch Organs 


FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE 
READING, MASS. 
—_—— 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
No. 5 MUSIC HALL BUILDING. 


Send for a Catalogue. 
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| This little tract has bee? 
The | of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sy® 
66 ° 99 | tematic methods of giving. 
Harris | It was first published as 4D 
j article in the Congregatiow 
| alist, and attracted wide = 
tice. Many large editions © 
| the “True Method of Giv- 
| ing’’ in its present form h ave 
| 
| 


Method of 
been sold. Price my copies, 


+ 7 
"4 ila 
Giv ing £2.50; 35 copies, $1.00 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalist. Boston. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all eoncerned if, in eorrespondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men: 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement w#* 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Vertigo, 
Dizziness, 
Rush of Blood 


to the head, are all symptoms of 
some trouble with the brain. May 
be temporary; may become serious. 
Best to treat it at once. More than 
half the physicians in the country 
have successfully prescribed 


The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


Freligh’s Tonic 


during the past ten years, for these 
and kindred troubles. 
Regular bottle, all druggists, $1.00. 100 doses. 
Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents. Descriptive pamphlet, tull 
directions, testimonials, etc., mailed to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 

106-108 Futon Street, New Yorx City. 

Formula on 

Every Bottle. 

















Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oo. 
Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, >» we ee 2,000,000 
SURPLUS, © © «© «= -« $2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRA‘ OR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check o: on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, Piesicent. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr, Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec, 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and See. 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George 8. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Ciomwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W.Smith, 
RB. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, YFrederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


‘ 4 Nook, 9c 
Dad 








M200 D wos 6% Fagoo 
\e00 D syacor 0% 3X00 
2500 s) ayes’ o% s$oo 
Hono wyucy i \Yooo 
Teo yey OH 39000 
HAO. ONoue & Co. 
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WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass 


THE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 


organization for men inside the church, with re- 
ligious, social, business, sickness and death benefits. 
Send for printed matter to the Christian Industrial 
ague, Springfield, Mass. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


There has been no distinct improvement 
in the movement of merchandise. Indeed, 
several cotton mills making colored goods 
have gone on half time, but one of the most 
prominent mill agents says that even while 
this order to reduce the output was given 
there was a slight improvement in the out- 
look. When the consumptive demand over- 
takes the supply these mills will undoubtedly 
go on full time again. 

The woolen industry shows no improve- 
ment, and several mills have shut down alto- 
gether. This is not entirely due to the fact 
that trade is dull, but to the present tariff 
law, which has enabled foreign manufacturers 
to send in large amounts of woolens at prices 
with which the American manufacturer finds 
it difficult to compete. With a more favorable 
tariff the woolen industry will unquestionably 
regain lost ground. 

Shoes and dry goods are relatively among 
the most active merchandise, while iron and 
steel have not justified earlier expectations. 
When we look at railroad earnings, however, 
the conclusion is inevitable that general trade 
is better than a year ago. The roads are with 
few exceptions showing uniform gains in 
their earnings. This fact affords indisputa- 
ble evidence that the great producing sec- 
tions are experiencing a fair degree of pros- 
perity and are not so disturbed at shadows as 
is the financial center, New York. 

The Senate’s action on the Cuban resolu- 
tions precipitated a heavy selling movement 
in Wall Street Friday, but the weakness, al- 
though acute while it lasted, did not long 
continue, and it is good opinion that this 
shaking out of weak holders of margined se- 
curities will clear the way to a renewal of the 
bull campaign. The insolvency of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad comes as a shock to 
stockholders at home and abroad and will 
add to foreign investors’ distrust of our se- 
curities. 





TO THE PUBLIO. 


The undersigned, having resigned for various rea- 
sons from the Board of the American Mission to 
the Jews, Herman Warszawiak, superintendent, 
and our names having been given to the public as 
members of the board some months after most of 
us had withdrawn in the most definite and final 
manner, and several of us having protested in vain 
against this action, we find it necessary to state to 
the public that we cannot be held in any way re- 
sponsible for the society or its superintendent. 

The name of C. H. Parkhurst was used in the first 
instance without his consent and against his protest. 

JOSIAH STRONG, 
Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance. 
C. H. PARKHURST, 
Pastor of the Madison Square Pres. Church. 
HENRY A. STIMSON, 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle. 
8. d. VIRGIN, 
Pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational Church. 
W.t. P. Faunce, 
Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. 
J.R. Davies, 
Pastor of the Fourth Avenue Pres. Church. 
F. F. ELLINWOOD, 
Sec. of the Pres. Board of Foreign Missions. 





lowa Loan & Trust Co, 


of Des Moines, lowa. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $335,000. 
This old and reliable company has been in successful 
business operation for over 23 years, and has always 
met every obligation promptly at maturity. 
Its Surplus is now larger than ever before, and the 
company continues under the same careful manage- 
ment. Its Debenture Bonds are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, | 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of 100,000 Bonds. 

Bonds fu sums of #200, 2390, $500 and $1,000 fur sale by 
FREEMAN A. SMITH, 
Ex-Treasurer American Baptist Missionary Union, 
Office, 31 Milk St., Room 22, 


Correspondence solicited. Boston. 


389 
50th 
Annual Statement 


of the 


Connecticut Murua 


Life Insurance Company, 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1895, $60,546,398.36 
Less deduction from Home Office building, 200,000.00 
960,346,398.36 
RECEIVED IN 1895. 

For Premiums, . - $4,681,429.29 

For Interest and Rents, 3,097,505.69 

Profit and Loss, 14,269.40 
$7,793,204.38 


$68,139,602.74 


DISBURSED IN 1895. 

For claims by death 

and matured en- 

dowments, . . 4,382,390.70 
Surplus returned 

to policy-holders, 1,242,947.93 
Lapsed and Sur- 

rendered Policies, 655,978.05 
TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, $6,281,316.68 
Commissions to Agents, Sal- 

aries, Medical Examiners’ 

fees, Printing, Advertising, 

Legal, Real Estate, and all 


other Expenses, 179,576.43 
TAXES, . , 314,688.99 
7,375,582.10 
BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895, $60,764 ,020.64 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, .  $36,080,328.59 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, . 12,300.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, 1,160,955.66 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Comp’y, 7,679,481.68 
Cost of United States and other Bonds, 13,687 ,057.83 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks, 389,954.00 
Cash in Banks, ar Ore 1,748,851.67 
Bills receivable, . A 2,782.50 
Agents’ Ledger Balances, 2,308.77 
$60,764 ,020.64 
ADD 
Interest due and accrued, #1 056,582.84 
Rents due and acerued, . 37,588.90 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost, 591,834.17 
Net deferred premiums, 309,739.40 
$1 995,745.31 
GROSS ASSETS, December 31, 1895, $62,759,765.95 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re-insure 
all outstanding Policies, 
net, Company’s standard, $54,491 ,834.00 
All other Habilities, . 1, 171,675.52 
$55,663 ,509.52 
SURPLUS, - 87,006,256.43 
Ratio of expenses of management to re- 
ceipte in 1996, . .. 2+ «+e 10.00 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1395, 66,606 
pc” a a ee ee $158,042,056.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


| GEORGE E. WILLIAMS, General Agent, 
53 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 


| 
Y0 | Woestorn Mortgage 
SELL or Western Land—avoid foreclosure coste—stop sen 





good money after bad—get a good 5 @ investment in 
——| State exact! ocation, condition oftitle, and your low xt 
| price, Over $2,100,000in Western securities succe: 
handled by the present management of this corporation. 
| THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO. 
| Send for our Bond Iie, 98 Equitable Building, Boston. 
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$90 


21 Experts — 


compose the Bicycle Council » 
that passes upon each detail 
of Columbia construction— 
engineers, metallurgists, de- 
signers, keen-eyed men of 

science. And they do no F 
guessing. Back of them is 
one of the most complete 
Departments of Tests in this 
country. Such accurate 
scientific methods must pro- 
duce standard machines. 





BICYCLES 
Standard of the World. 


$100 next best. 


To all Alike. $80, $60, $50. 

The Art Catalogue of Columbia and 
Hartford Bicycles is free if you call 
upon any Columbia agent; by mail 
for two 2-cent stamps. 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 

Hartford, Conn. 

Branches and Agencies in nearly every 
town. If we are not properly repre- 
sented in your vicinity let us know. 





Hartford Bicycles are 











A New Evangelist ! is 


So say devoted pastors who have used 


the lantern in church work. Its useful- 


ness is proved in the conversion of thou- 
sands, and it is confidently predicted that 
the Stereopticon, in ten years, will be as 
universally used as the organ. All pas- 
tors can buy on instalment plan and hire 
slides very cheap. 


Write for pamphlet, “ Solved ; or, The Sunday Eve- 
ning Problem, Read its hints, and the actual expe- 
rience of pastors who have tried the new plan, It is 
mailed for the asking. Illustrated catalogue 20 cents, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches : 16 Beekman St., New York. 
Boston - 244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.)* 515 East 14th St. MINNEAPOLIS; 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA. 708 Market St. SAN FRAN- 
cisco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND, 411 Couch St. 





AT COASTING 
IT WINS mint? 


ie ) THis ISATRUE 
TEST OF THE EASHE 
RUNNING QUALITIE 
OF A BICYCLE. 
THE Dust PROOF 
BEARINGS AND 
OTHER INIMITABLE 
POINTS OF 
PERFECTION OF 


NiZ 

“em IF THE RIMS ARE 

EASIEST RUNNING oF VERMILION IT’S A 

WHEELS. WARWICK. 

THIS AGREAT FEATURE SEND FOR 

FOR WOMEN RIDERS.| CATALOGUE FOR 

IT’S THE WHEEL FULL PARTICULARS| 
BUILT ON HONOR 
‘we oly ~~ * 

WARWICK CYCLE MFG CO. 

SPRINGFIELD-MASS 


MAKE IT THE 





245 Columbus Ave., Boston, and 34 Union Sq., N.Y. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BLACKMAN, Wm. rofessor in Yale Divinity 
School, to First Ch., Bnd ageport, Ct. Declines. 
BLOSE, D. Albert (not W. H.), Pres. Ch., Belmont, 
. Y., accepts call to Chagrin Falls, O. 
BREED, | Dwight P., Wyandotte, Mich., to Creston, Io. 
ce 
BROWN 1 Frank J., Rose Creek, Minn., to Aitken. 
CARTER, Chas. F., recently of Burlington, Vt., to 
plianescis ¢ Ch., Lexington, Mass. 
BBLE, Wm. L., Ivanhoe, Ill., to Second Ch., Winona, 


eo 
ISOS LET Frank E., Second Ch., Oakland, Cal., ac- 
ad call to Woodland, and has begun work. 
HU PHREYS, Thos. A., maemetty of Johnstown, Pa., 
to First Ch., Bloomington, Mi. 
a Wm, M,, Cannon Falls, Minn , to St. Charlies. 


ccept 

LYON! Milford H., Harvey, [ll., to Duncan Ave. Ch., 
Chieago. Ac cepts. 

MANWELL, Jno. P., Senior Class, Andover Seminary, 
to Harford, Pa. Accepts. 

MINUHIN, Wm. J. , of Bangor Seminary, accepts call 
to St. John, N. Bb. 

PAXTON, Robt. F., No. Aurora, Ill., to Campbell and 
Tintah, Minn. 

PETERSON, Carl J., E. Fairfield, Vt., accepts call to 
ne ae and Montgomery Center, to begin work 
June | 

RICE, C - W., 25th St. Ch., Port Huron, Mich., to 
Rockport, O. Ace epts, to begin work April 1. 

SAGE, Chas, J., to continue the third year at Rising 
City, Neb. 

THRASHER, Wm. J., gage Ala., to Haleysville. 

TILLITT, Evangelist B. C., to supply Garden Prairie, 
Kelly and Slater, Io., fil January, 1897. 

TOWNSEND, Lewis A. +, to permanent pastorate at 
Whiting, Ind. Accepts. 

pb tee i F. D. , Chicago University, to Morris, Lil. 


wa RREN, Edgar L., N. Attleboro, Mass., to Westerly, 


I 

WILDER, Sedgwick P., Janesville, Wis., accepts call 

to First Pres. Ch., Pueblo, Col. 
Ordinations and Installations. 

BLAKE, Elmer T., 0. Charlestown, N. H., Feb. 25. Ser 
mon, Key. C. 8. Murkland; other parts, Kev. Messrs 
M. T. Runnels, A. T. Hillman, J. B. Lawrence, c.0 
Parker. 

BREED, Reuben ad i. Second Ch., Moline, Il, Feb. 
16. Sermon, Rev oe Bulioek; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. G. C, ' Cady” ie W. Bird, J. Harper, T. b. 
Willson, D. P. Breed, D. 

CLANCY, Judson V., i. West Medford, Mass., Feb. 26. 
Sermon, Key. Nehemiah Boyuton, D, D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. E. C. Hood, D. A. Newton, c. RK. Brown, 
John Barstow, H. W. Stebbins. 

HEALEY, Frank D., o. Bertrand, Neb., Feb. 20. Ser- 
mon, Rev. V. F. Clark; other parts, Kev. Messrs. R. 8. 
Pierce, E. E. Sprague, G. W. Knapp, C. W. Preston, 
Supt. Harmon Bross. 

SWANSON, Isaac J. N., i. Lima, O, Feb. 17. Address, 
Prof. Graham Taylor; other parts, Rev. Messrs. D. M. 
Fisk, J. G. Thomas, T. P. Thomas. 


Resignations. 
BICKFORD, Thos., Springfield, Vt., withdraws resigna- 
i 


tion. 
BROWN, Henry C., Allison, Io., to become editor of a 
religious journal in Kansas © ity, Mo. 
JENKINS, Owen, Collinwood, O., to take effect May 1. 
SMITH, A. C. , Seymour, Wis. 
Dismissions. 
MILLER, Albert P., Dixwell Ave. Ch, (colored), New 
Haven, Ct. 
Churches Organized. 
BELFORD, Mich., First Ch., Feb. 21. Twenty-two 
members. 
BEMIS, Wn.. Feb. 9. Seven members, 
PORT HURON, Mich, Ross Memorial, rec. Feb. 20. 
Miscellaneous. 
BOURNE, Paul E., and wite, of Pembroke, N. H., re- 
ceived a visit Feb. 25 from about forty of their pa- 
rishioners, who left substantial evidence of their es- 


teem. 

HALLOCK, Luther H., is spending a few weeks in Cali- 
fornia recuperating. His many friends hope for his 
spooky recovery and return to the church in Tacoma, 


MOXOM, Philip S., was suddenly prostrated last Sun- 
day while teaching his bible class in the South Ch., 
Springfield, Mass. His physician does not consider 
his condition serious, but prescribes a brief period of 
absolute rest. after which he thinks be will be able to 
resume his duties. 

SOLANDT, Andrew P., and wife, were tendered a fare- 
well reception, Feb, 21, by their people at Kast Berk- 
shire, Vt., who also presented them with substantial 
silver tokens of appreciation, 

THAYER, Peter B., was given a birthday celebration, 
Feb. 29, by his friends in Garner, Me., on the occasion 
of his ‘twentieth anniversary, marking the comple- 
tion of his eightieth year. Mr. Thayer has ministered 
in this place for nearly half a century. His next 
birthday will not arrive till 1904. 

VEYLER, Sam’l, of Buffalo, Wyo., is to supply for 
three months the church in Benic ja, Cal. 














Palatable, 
Nourishing, 
Strengthening | 


—three qualities that go to make 


Somatose 


a perfect food for the pale, thin anzmic, 
dyspeptic and overworked, and those need- 
ing improved nourishment. 

Somatose-Piscuit, 10% Somatose. A 
valuable addition to the diet. 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
|@ All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
} Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts. 
Ke ———— 4) 
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CHANCE POTAIU 


We introduced this potato last year in nearly | 
| every state in the Union, reports received show 
it gave unqualified satisfaction and was inv ar “i. 
{ably Awarded First Prizes. Itis of surpass.) 
ing quality, very early, a nn, Be cropper, uniform 
po freefrom disease ge done eeper. We send it? 
(¢ Triage paid in New England) for $5.00 per bbl., 
{ $2.25 bush. .,75c. pk, Purchasers outside of New / 
England may deduct 10 per cent. from these | 
(prices. Our illustrated Indexe Jatalogue | 
{ (170 pages) contains news about novelties and 
standard varieties of Flowers, Bulbs, 
Plants and Vegetables, approved agricult- 
{ural and horticultural implements, cultural | 
/ directions, information how to prevent and) 
|) destroy plant pests, particulars of our offer to 
( duplicate first prizes offered by all agricultura! ) 
| and horticultural societies it the United States, 
(and Free Delivery. We Mail It Free, and! 
) with it to those who mention this paper, either | 
{of the following selections for 15 cts., or both! 
for 25 cts. 
{ (1.) 1 0z. Breck’s Boston Mixture Sweet Peas (60 
( kinds.) 1pkt. Breek’s Dwarf Rainbow Nastur- 
tium. 1pkt. Breck’s Tall Rainbow Nasturtium 
{(2.) 1 pkt. Breck’s Belmont Tomato. 1 pkt.. 
Breck’s Golden Cele ry, 1 pkt. Breck’s Wake- 
{ field Cabbage. 
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Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn. 


JOS BRECK & SONS, , BOSTON, , MASS, ) 
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The Lawton Simplex 
28 Printer 
100 letters, 


postal cards, 


copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawion 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 











saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 








How to buy 
Silverware— 


Make sure of a well-known 
trade-mark on every article. 


Our own marks are: 
On spoons, knives, and forks 


‘1847 Rogers Bros.” 


On other 
articles 





New patterns are shown in our 


Free Book of Illustrations 


MerIpEN Britanni4 Co. 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 sth Av., New York 
(Please mention this paper. ) 








IMEATLET 


Is not steam-cooked, therefore it retains the 
rich, Nut-like Flavor of Wheat. 


TRY IT! 


— in 2-lb. packages by all leading Grocers. 














FLAVOR MYS,Aox 2300 


makes delicious flavor for Soups, etc, Send 4°. ea wel ane 
Sample. The Cudahy Pharwaceutical Co., South Omaha, Neb. 
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BUSINESS MEN AND MINISTERS. 

The Boston Ministers’ Meeting, last Mon- 
day, was opened with fervent prayers for the 
restoration to health of Governor Greenhalge. 
The first address of the morning was given by 
ex-Mayor Reed of Worcester, who spoke as 
a business man to the ministers. Mr. Reed’s 
pertinent suggestions, given briefly, were as 
follows: Business men, to be successful, must 
study human nature, and ministers who de- 
sire to attract should pursue the same method. 
preach the word in sermons not too long; 
when weariness comes devotion dies. Do not 
be lax in financial affairs. Nothing, immor- 
ality excepted, impairs a man’s influence 
like unpaid bills. Don’t invest in speculative 
securities ; the result will be destroyed useful- 
ness. 

In most churches not more than half the 
business men in the congregation are church 
members. If more of the gospel and less of 
doctrine were preached might not this num- 
ber be increased? Itisa mistake for a min- 
ister to theorize about business affairs to a 
business man. He should not take up in the 
pulpit all the new inventions and current 
rumors which are found in the morning pa- 
pers. Do not take up dead issues, nor con- 
demn other denominations, but preach the 
eternal truth and follow the Saviour’s princi- 
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ple and let them cast out devils even though 
they follow not with us. The Christian pas- 
tor, as the representative of his Master, who 
went about duing good, must never incur the 
reproach of caring for men’s souls and neg- 
lecting their bodies. If you want and expect 
a revival get near your people in the prayer 
meetings. We business men want you to 
come to us with the message from the eternal 
God and we promise you shall not lack our 
prayers, our co-operation and our support. 
Rev. C. M. Southgate then spoke on the 
Ministry and Secular Affairs. Our ministers 
are manly men, and it is their constant asso- 
ciation with God which makes them so. In 
the matter of dress Mr. Southgate believes 
that the clerical garb on week days is not 
helpful in getting close to men. In reference 
to the supposed little knowledge of ministers 
about business he inquired what chance they 
had to learn it, but said that very few minis- 
ters went into bankruptcy or took the poor 
debtor’s oath, although they often knew how 
to sympathize with business men when cred- 
itors press and debtors shirk. At this point 
Mr. Southgate requested all the ministers 
present whose salary had always been paid 
exactly when due to raise their hands. Out 
of about a bundred ministers only thirteen 
could testify that this had always been their 


39! 


experience. Next to sheer wickedness the 
worst foe of the church is meanness, and 
Christian men owe it to the church to see 
that broad-minded men give to the church 
affairs the same wisdom and care and system 
that are applied to business enterprises. 

In regard to the ministerial relation to pol- 
itics Mr. Southgate said we cannot tell men 
for whom they shall vote, but we can de- 
mand that they vote, and that they do so in- 
telligently and conscientiously before God. 
The real truth as to a minister’s relation to 
secular things is to deny that there are any 
secular things, as if God had claims on a man 
in the pulpit that he had not on the man in 
the pew. Make the everyday things sacred. 
Let us abolish the distinction between things 
sacred and things secular, not by degrading 
the sacred, but by sanctifying the secular. 

A resolution was introduced by Dr. Har- 
rington, and accepted by the meeting, approv- 
ing of all suitable efforts for establishing a 
permanent court of arbitration and deprecat- 
ing a resort to war except in extreme cases. 





ILL tempered babies are not desirable in any 
home. Insufficient nourishment produces ill tem- 
per. Guard against fretful children by feeding 
nutritious and digestible food. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most success- 
ful of all infant foods. 





You have not read this before! 


Y ee > a? ee a ee a Sa So a So ah So ak Ee 


» The “Pass-It-On-Society.” 


2 Probably many of our readers have already heard of this society and its work. It was started on a suggestion 
( made by the Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D., of Brooklyn, who writes, on February 8, 1895: ‘‘My Dear Sir: Booth’s Pocket 

Inhaler works like a charm. The first inhalation gave relief. 
J better known. J add my name to the ‘ Pass-It-On-Society.’ 


eq 


writes: ‘‘I believe it is a real blessing to the afflicted.’’ 
6 Catarrhal Deafness, Hay Fever, Rose Cold, or any similar disease of the respiratory organs, send for HYOMEI, 
the new and wonderful Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air 


’Booth’s “Hyomei” Pocket Inhaler 
Outtit, by mail, 1.00. 


In ASTHMA Hyomei gives instant relief, 


eq 


. 


¢ 
J 


o 


eq 


nently and robs CROUP of its terrors. 


6 HOW THE “PASS-IT-ON-SOCIETY ” GROWS. 


¢ Your friend would’ not “ pass-it-on’’ to you unless convinced of its merit. 
stops the cough, the wheezing and gasping, and makes breathing easy in afew moments time. In CATARRH it removes the 
offensive accumulations, clears the head, removes catarrhal deafness and purifies the breath. It cures BRONCHITIS perma- 


treatment comprised in 


It is a blessing to humanity, and I am sorry it is not 
On December 5, 1895 (ten months later), Dr. Farrar 
If you are suffering with Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 


AMERICAN Unton Lire Insurancr Company, 44, 


& Griffin, Ga., July 8, 1895. New York, Feb. 1, 1895. 
Like Dr. Farrar, I want to join the “ Pass-It-On- I have been troubled with Bronchitis for about 46, 48, Cedar St., New York, February 19, 1896 
Society.’’ I am so gratefu! for the good results that | four years. No medicine helped me. About two Please find enclosed one dollar for which send one 
I have received from the use of Hyomei, and I have | weeks ago I tried one of your Pocket Inhalers, | Pocket Inhaler Outfit to my friend, D. S, Walton, 


—S> 


already spoken of it to a number of my friends. 
C. I. Sracy, Sec’y Y. M.C. A, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1895. | 
¢ In thirty years’ experience in the practice of med- 


icine I have never given my name in support of a 


———: remedy, until I met with Hyomei, which 
iadorse with all my heart (professional ethics to 
5 the contrary notwithstanding). Since testing Hyo- 
mei in Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, I believe in it for itself, for what it has done, 
and I gladly add my name to the “ Pass-It-On- 
‘e Society.” 
S. H. Morris, M.D., 159 Franklin St. 
) P. S.—You are at liberty to use this as you may 


deem best, 
Pass Christian, Miss. 


—S> 


Flowers, advised me to try your remedy. He has 


been using one of your Pocket Inhalers ever since | 


last Spring, and has derived much benefit from it. 
Miss Bertua B. Stewarp, Harrison County. 


HYOMEI is a purely vegetable 


—»> 


I have been a sufferer from Catarrh and Bronchi- 
C tis ever since last August: my pastor, Rev. O. W. | I 


| which gave me immediate relief. Sunday evening 
our pastor, the Rev. Dr. Farrar, spoke with great 
| difficulty, apparently from a heavy cold settled in 
his chest. I sent him one of your Pocket Inhalers. 
I inclose his reply. 
Hatsey Fitcu, 170-172 Chambers Street, 
(Dr. Farrar’s reply is given above) 
Greensboro, Ala., Sept. 15, 1895. 
Your Hyomei cured me of Catarrh after other 
remedies failed; will add my name to the ‘ Pass-It- 
On-Society.”’ Yours truly, 
W. M. Seay 
New York, Sept, 20, 1895. 
I take pleasure in adding my name to the long list 


use of Hyomei. It is not only an instant relief to 
Catarrh sufferers, but will cure this disease entirely. 
have been the instrument of inducing many friends 
| and acquaintances to seek relief through its use. [ 
have yet to learn of one who has not been benefited 


} 
I want to “ pass-it-on.”’ 


A. G. Tuompson, 33 Wall Street. 


of those whose lives have been made happier by the | 


134 Franklin St., City. It has done me so much 

| good that I never cease recommending it to my 
friends and as you know have bought as many as 
12 or 15 which I have given to personal friends, and 
have influenced more than twice this number to 
ouy them, and I have yet to meet one who has not 
thanked me tor recommending it. It has completely 
cured my little daughter of Catarrh, from which she 

| has been suffering for years, 

| Very truly yours, 

| Je Nucent (Treasurer), 


Albany, N. Y., July 3, 1895. 

I will tell you candidly y our remedy has given me 
more relief from my Asthma than anything I have 
used, and really | have been so enthusiastic over it 
that I have made a great many converts, not only 
in Albany, but West ‘Troy. The effect Hyomei has 
on me is very pleasant; when I am oppressed for 


| breath, I inhale a short time, and the great desire 


to cough is gone. The little Inhaler is my constant 
companion 
Mrs, Saran E, Bantuan, 359 Clinton Avenue. 





antiseptic, and destroys the 


The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at the 


2 germs and microbes which cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 
‘¥ 


aromatic, delightfu 


to inhale, and gives immediate relief. It stops all spasmodic coughing in- 


stantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breathing capacity 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00, consisting of pocket inhaler (made 


i } 

{ 

: 

mouth, and, after pros the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. It is | Cures by Inhalation 
i § 

; f 





7 of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polished), a bottle of Hvomei. a dropper, and full directions 
¢ for using. If yon are sti// skeptical, send me your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure. Consultation and trial :reatment free at my office. 


Hyomei Balm.—An antiseptic skin food for weak chests, burns, scalds, chapped lips, rough hands, frost bites, eczema, etc. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 
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so effective for the purposes named. Price by mail, 50 cents. 


Nothing has been discovered 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 28. 

The leader, Miss Ellen M. Stone of Philip- 
popolis, Bulgaria, said that she had come 
from prayer meetings which the women held 
just as she was leaving, so that the little groups 
there and here seemed very closely connected. 
It is the custom for the women in the churches 
in Bulgaria, except Sophia, to hold their 
prayer meetings on Friday. Miss Stone’s 
topic was, ‘I love to remember that the 
Lord reigneth,” and she read selections from 
the Psalms. In Bulgaria the Christian is the 
world’s Bible. The constitution gives reli- 
gious liberty, but suspicion is sometimes rife. 
The New Testament was purchased quite ex- 
tensively in a certain village where an epi- 
demic prevailed in the belief that it would 
serve as a charm. The book may be kept 
upon a high shelf, or safely tucked away in a 
chest, but its possession is considered a safe- 
guard. 

In connection with the calendar topic, East 
Central Africa, it was interesting to listen to 
Mrs. Bates of Gazaland, who paid a well- 
deserved tribute to Miss Gilson, who now 
goes to that mission equipped witha kindergar- 
ten training, a theological course in Hartford 
Seminary, nine years’ experience as a teacher 
in one of the schools at Cape Colony and two 
years’ experience at the head of the girls 
school at Umzumbe. Mrs. Bates also gave 
an account of the various attempts to estab- 
blish a mission in the interior from the time, 
sixty-one years ago, when three of the six 
men who were sent out by the American Board 
were designated for the interior but were not 
able to accomplish their purpose. 

In 1880 Umzila was ready to open his king- 
dom and asked for four men to be sent, but 
the four men were not found in the churches 
at home. In 1888 Messrs. Richards and Bates 
went to Umzila’s kingdom. The old king had 
died and his son was reigning in his stead. 
They arrived in the midst of a ten days’ 
mourning for the wife of a head man; then 
the wife of another died and the mourning 
continued. All this time they waited, and 
then made known their errand. The new 
king, being suspicious of them, and now un- 
der the influence of Portuguese who had 
come in, sent a man who understood English 
to listen to their conversation and ascer- 
tain their real purpose. Their honesty being 
proved, he referred to his father’s call for 
missionaries eight years before, but said, 
‘We have our missionaries now ’’—the Por- 
tuguese. ‘‘ Your feet have been too slow in 
coming.” The comment of a heathen king 
upon the Christianity of America. 

Mrs. Bates then gave an account of the 
journey made three years ago by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bunker, Dr. and Mrs. Thompson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilder, Mr. Bates, Miss Nancy 
Jones and several native families, by sea and 
river and land, up to Mt. Selinda, 4,000 feet 
above the sea. She also sang a verse of a 
hymn in the Zulu language, which she called 
‘the Italian of South Africa,” and urged per- 
sonal interest in the missionaries and their 
work. 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


The union has many times shown its reali- 
zation ef the importance of the children’s 
presence and proper instruction in the Sun- 
day school by its choice of subjects relating 
to them. Last Monday night, as a sequel to 
the topic of the previous meeting, the atten- 
tion was directed to The Lower End of the 
Sunday School. A pleasing introduction to 
the subject was afforded by Miss B. F. Vella, 
through a descriptive survey of the work 
which, as State superintendent of primary in- 
struction, she is closely identified with. The 
purpose of the corps of workers which she 
represents is indirectly to benefit every school 
in the State, through direct intercourse with 
the primary and intermediate teachers, either 
through correspondence or in normal and 
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method classes, such as one which has just 
been started in this city to meet weekly. 
Practice and instruction by means of materi- 
als and lectures are given to teachers, who, 
in turn, use this advantage in their classes. 
But even with these trained workers great 
success depends upon proper means being 
granted them by their schools for the intro- 
duction of the new principles. 

Rev. W. H. Allbright gave some specially 
helpful thoughts on illustrative methods of 
teaching, maintaining that primarily the 
Sunday school was chiefly for the children, 
and that its instruction must first of all be 
adapted to reaching the child’s mind. Rather 
than negelct the young scholars for the bene- 
fit of the older, as has been the tendency, he 
thought, the most careful preparation, the 
best teachers and the keenest study of the 
scholar should be given to the intermediate 
classes; and every means of approach to the 
child’s mind—singing, teaching, addresses 
and preaching — should, as far as possible, be 
illustrative of the truth to be impressed. 


you 
do the 
mending 


Not the Merchant. 

He wants to make as much as he can by 
selling you inferior -indings which he 
claims are ‘‘just as good’’ asS. H. & M. 
But you do the mending. Insist on having 
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3ias Velveteen Skirt Binding and you 
save the mending. 
If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
totheS H &M.Co..P. 0. Box 699. New York City. 
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a new process, which preserves both flavor and fibre. 
CLEAN—W HOLESOME—SWEET 
Requires no boiling or soaking—therefore no odor. 


Unequaled for Breakfast. 10 cents a package—all grocers. 


Originated and prepared by J.W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
179 and 180 West Street, New York City. Makers of 
the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


SOLOFOKS 
Is REQUIRED WITH 
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FUN, toe, if you put heart and soul 
in their culture. Hale bas found heaps 
of both. Tells the story in book, “From 
Push Cart to Trolley Car in Fruit Cul- 
fare - en A for it now if 

Berri Peaches, 


Japan Plums, or other money makers. ‘Address HALE, SO UTE. GLASTONBURY; CONN: 
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A bottle of liquid Sozodont and box of Sozodont Powder in every package. (All 
Druggists.) The Proprietors, Hall & Ruckel, Wholesale Druggists, New York, 
will send small sample of liquid Sozodont FREE if you mention this publication. 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 
oe’ 
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THE ASSOOIATION OF FLORIDA. 


Winter Park, situated in the lake region, 
welcomed the body with true Southern hos- 
pitality, Feb. 18-20. The skies were never 
bluer and the lofty pines draped with Span- 
ish moss waved a welcome to the pastors and 
delegates who came from widely separated 
sections. Charleston, S. C., and Key West, 
over 750 miles apart, represent the extreme 
limits of the association. 

The opening sermon by Rev. E. P. Herrick 
on Divine Irradiation emphasized the neces- 
sity of illumination as a condition of efficiency 
in spiritual work. Capt. H. B. Shaw gave A 
Lay View of Congregationalism, and Present 
Exigencies in Our Work and How to Meet 
Them was discussed from the pastor’s and lay- 
man’s point of view. 

The reports all indicate that hopefulness 
and courage animate the churches, although 
greatly hampered on account of financial re- 
verses. The uplifting discussion on The 
Holy Spirit: How to Realize His Presence 
and Power, prepared the brethren for the 
gathering of the Florida Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union, where were heard cheer- 
ing reports of the work in our borders. This 
organiz-tion is supporting the Cuban mission 
in Tampa, and the weekly influx of hundreds 
of Cubans fleeing from the war-smitten island 
calls for increased expenditures and a further 
extension of the work. The meeting of the 
Florida Home Missionary Society, addressed 
by Supt. S. F. Gale and Rev. Messrs. J. W. 
Harding and C, W. Shelton, was calculated to 
deepen missionary enthusiasm. 

The last day was made memorable by Prof. 
L. A. Austin’s scholarly exegesis of Tit. 2: 
11, the practical theme, Christianity Adapted 
to All, ably treated by three speakers, and 
Prof. J. H. Ford’s address on The Relations 
of College and Church. A sermon was 
preached by Rev. J. Backus on Christ’s Love. 

Resolutions were passed commending Rol- 
lins College, now sadly in need of aid. Sym- 
pathy was expressed for Cuba and for the suf- 
fering Armenians and resolutions favoring a 
permanent board of arbitration between Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples were passed. The gatb- 
ering at the educational center of Florida 
closed with a delightful social occasion at 
the Seminole Hotel. 

‘In the blood of ancestry is the prophecy 
of destiny.”” Problems which the Spaniard 
sought to work out on this historic peninsula 
and failed have been committed to worthier 
hands. Congregationalism, though not indig- 
enous to the soil, has shown its adaptability 
to its Southern environment. The descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims and Puritans and the 
order they represent have a unique mission in 
this semi-tropical State. 

Twenty-one years ago our first church was 
organized in this State, today there are sev- 
enty, with a membership of 2,200. Four new 
churches have been organized during the past 
year and 400 members received. Not one 
worker has deserted his post on account of 
the stress of the times. E. P. H. 








FRENCH CANNAS CHEAP ¥ 


We have a large stock of all the choicest varie- 
ties of the New Dwarf French Cannas at prices 
as low as Geraniums can be bought for. As a 
Sample we will send afine plant of the magniti- 
cent Canna Mad, Crozy (one of the grandest 
of all the Dwarf French Cannas), and a copy of ow 
catalogue, which describes over 20 other rare sorts, post- 
paid to any address for only 15 cents. 


PALM CHEAP! 


Palms are considered the 
rich man’s plant, because so 
high-priced at the North. 
We grow them at a mini- 
mum of cost, and to intro- 
duce them to the general 
pais. we will mail a fine, 

ealthy plant—and a opy 
our catalogue, which tells just 
how to manage Palms in the 
window—postpaid to any ad- 
dress for only 20 cts. Or 





for only 25 cents we will send both the 
Palm and Canna—and a catalogue—to 

FREE! Our 68-page Cata- 
legue of Rare Fiorida Flowers and 
Fruits for 1896, with fine colored plate of Red 
and Blue Water Lilies, mailed free to applicants. 


PIKE & ELLSWORTH, Jessamine, Fla. 
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BEYMER-BAUMAN 
: Pittobargh. part of our agents tolerated or of 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS : r 
vazwrsrocr! te dealers or painters necessary. You 
ancuorn 7" | Know just what you are getting when you 
scxsrer J “nciunat' | have painting done with 
ATLANTIC | ; 
BRADLEY | | Pp ‘ 
BROOKLYN {| _ ] t 6 | 
ween... | Pure White Leac 
{ 
ULSTER , 
uuros (see list of brands, which are genuine) and 
SOUTHERN ) Pure Linseed Oil. Don’t be misled by try 
SHIPMAN / : : : : 4 
ce mt ing something else said to be ‘just as good 
viene | Any desired shade or color may be easily 
St. Loui ‘ . if . 
RED SEAL | produced by using Nationa Leap Co. s 
tential m Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
° & BROS.CO } 7 
Philadelphia. } Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
 ciiiacennd Cleveland i of colors tree; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of diff ; nt 
SALEM ’ . designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
onmaety, Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint 
xewrucey Putt!® NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 





accompany it.—7he Congregationalist. 
NoTe.—We have examined the goods and premiums offered by the Larkin Co. 
or woman is hard to please who is not satisfied with such a return for their money.— The Watchman, Boston. 


Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, 

CASE CONTAINS ... 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 

9 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 

The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail » + «+ $20.00 f 


From factory to family, Both $ 1 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


* The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congregationalist, Nov. 14, 21,and 28. 














NorTe.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congregationalist for two or three years past 
in advertising their «Combination Box of Soap” sent in connection with an oil beater, desk or chair. The pub- 
lisher of this paper has written personally to a number of subscribers who have responded to the advertisement 

urchased the soap. Without exeuption they state that they are perfectly satisfied with the goods and with 


usiness methods of the Larkin Co. The letters speak in praise both of the soap and of the premiums that 


They are alitbey say. A man 





CURE 
WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


A SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT OF UNEQUALED VALUE. 


Administered by attaching an instrument to the flesh, which aids the system to take 
on Oxygen from the Atmosphere, to the utmost amount the system can use. 


IT IS A TREATMENT OF THE BLOOD and by purifying, revitalizing, and loading 
y it with Nature’s Nerve Food, ejects 
DISEASE, by removing its causes. It applies of necessity to all diseases as no other treat- 

ment ever has. 
THE OXYGEN COSTS NOTHING the price of the instrument being all the expense 
y necessary for years. It can be used by the entire 

family. 

** T sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very little. I also tried 
Compound Oxygen thoroughly, and the Electric battery, but they helped me very little. On Dec. 17, 1891, I 
commenced using the Electropoise, and continued it about four months. During this time my disabilities were 


greatly removed. In the course of a year from the time I commenced using it I enjoyed almost perfect health, 
which has continued to this date. I have great faith in it.” Rev. J.H SMansrinty, Athol, Mass. 


@wAnd Eundreds More. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
Call or send for Free Illustrated Circular, with Testimonials, Price List, etc. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
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PROF. FRANOIS BROWN AT THE OLD 
SOUTH. 

The second in the series of lectures on the 
Old Testament and modern scholarship was 
delivered last Sunday evening by Professor 
Brown of Union Seminary. His theme—Is- 
rael and Moses—followed naturally President 
Harper’s survey of the Beginnings. The fact 
that the stalwart, fine-looking lecturer is a 
colleague of the widely known Professor 
Briggs gave an added interest to the views 
presented, which are supposably similar to 
those of the man whose advanced position has 
drawn down upon himself the condemnation 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly. No 
savor, however, of the belligerency commonly 
attributed to the now famous heretic marked 
the presentation of his theme by Dr. Brown. 
His is a singularly agreeable and persuasive 
manner. He possesses also that gift which 
shines out so conspicuously in George Adam 
Smith’s writings and platform work of making 
history glow before you. 

Yet the scholarly character of his lecture 
was its most pronounced mark. He faved 
first the all-important question of the historic 
trustworthiness of our sources of knowledge 
of Moses. These are entirely Biblical and 
five hundred years intervene between his life 
and the earliest written narratives which 
have come down to us. These, in the judg- 
mont of the lecturer, give an essentially faith- 
ful picture of the great leader of the Hebrews 
and of his work and influence. Here the pro- 
fessor interjected two valuable reflections. 
The first was that the only path to historical 
knowledge is the path of historical inquiry. 
We must preserve the truth of our historical 
records even if the sacredness has to go. In 
the second place the books are not sacred be- 
cause they tell just when Moses was born and 
died but because they reveal to us the living 
God and disclose as well the essential great- 
ness and the remarkable influence of Moses. 

After treating in a masterly way the ques- 
tion of the bearing of Christ’s words upon the 
problem of the authorship of the Pentateuch, 
Dr. Brown set forth the aspects in which 
Moses appears as the unifier of the nation, 
the author of its laws and the emancipator of 
his people and the bold expositor to them of 
the righteousness of God. Whether he wrote 
the books traditionally ascribed to him is of 
small consequence compared with this larger 
work. Toinsist on his authorship of certain 
books is foolish when our main concern is 
with what he did for Israel. 





For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W.S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., says: ‘“* The 
best remedy for dyspepsia that has ever come under 
my notice.” 
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DR. HUNTER, THE EMINENT 
LUNG SPECIALIST, 


Completes a Half Century of Successful 
Practice in the Profession. 
His Devotion to Medical Science and 


its Amazing Results in the 
Cure of Consumption. 


Great Success in Authenticated Cases of 
Tuberculosis. 


On March 4, 1896, Dr. Robert Hunter, of 
117 West 45th Street, New York, will have 
completed 50 years as a physician. His 
career has been remarkable. For 45 years 
Dr. Hunter has given his whole time to the 
study and treatment of the Jungs and their 
diseases. Many will be glad to know why 
he became a lung specialist and how he 
achieved such a brilliant success. His sym- 
pathy with sufferers from consumption is 
due to the fact that he was himself once a 
consumptive with all the misery and danger 
to life which that involves. Driven to ex- 
tremities by the failure of all stomach med- 
icines to stop the progress of the disease, he 
resolved to act for himself, reasoning that 
consumption being a disease of the lungs 
nothing put into the stomach ever reached 
its seat, and failed because it did not do so. 
It was tbe lungs that needed help, and he 
saw that that could only be obtained by gas- 
eous medicines and medicated air breathed 
directly into them. He reasoned that in no 
other possible way could they be reached by 
curative remedies, so he invented the neces- 
sary instruments and began to treat himself 
by inhalation. The rapidimprovement and 
eventual cure of his own case led him to ap- 
ply the treatment to others with the same 
gratifying results. Dr. Hunter is justly 
styled the Father of Inhalation, for he was 
the first to introduce, advocate and success- 
fully apply it to the treatment of lung cases, 
With him it is a complete system of practice 
adapted to the individual requirements of 
each case. Let living patients tell its won- 
derful effect in their cases. 

Rev. O. L. Waters, Fairhaven, Mass., 
says: ‘‘ The terrible disease fastened on me. 
My days were numbered. Could not wash 
my hands or face and had to be fed. Dr. 
Hunter said he could cure me, and in a few 
days I was able to walk up and down 
stairs.” Jan. 13, 1896: ‘‘I am in all re- 
spects a different man.’’ Jan, 22, 1896: 
‘* My lungs feel as if they had been washed 
out and the diseased tubes cleaned off.’’ 
Feb. 11, 1896: ‘*I walked three miles today. 
A short while ago I could not walk to my 
sitting-room.”’ 

Mr. J. L. Patrick, 79 Smith Street, At- 
lanta, Ga., says: ‘* My wife’s condition isa 
great deal better. She has gained seven 
pounds. Yours was the only treatment to 
control hercough. Her rapid improvement 
is remarkable.” 

Mrs. Crittenden, wife of the Rev. Orrin 
Crittenden, Mt. View, Cal., says: ‘*No 
more hemorrhages; soreness all gone; no 
chills or fever. I would not have been alive 
but for your treatment.”’ 

Mr. Mendenhall, of Harper Bros., N. Y. 
City, says: ‘*Treated by five physicians; 
could not walk a block; coughed and expec- 
torated matter. Dr. Hunter cured me.” 

Mr. Lambert Miller, of H. B. Claflin Co., 
N. Y. City, says: ‘‘I had severe pains in 
lungs and head; throat like raw beef; ab- 
cess at base of brain. Am fully recovered 
and thank Dr. Hunter for it.”’ 

Mr, Lydell Whitehead, 517 W. 15th St., N. 
Y. City, says: ‘‘ Had coughs, pains in chest, 
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lungs sore, nervous and short of breath. 
Under Dr. Hunter’s care I gained 35 Ibs., 
and am now well.’’ 

Mr. A. L. Peer, 179 Washington St., New- 
ark, N. J., ‘*had 2 hemorrhages, lost 40 
lbs.’’ Treated by Dr. Hunter, the hem- 
orrhages ceased, to the amazement of his 
former physicians. ‘* Dr. Hunter saved my 
life.’’ 

Prof. J. B. Cummings, of New Wilming- 
ton, Lawrence Co., Penn., consulted Dr. 
Hunter about his son, Rev. T, J. Cummings, 
and this is what he writes: ‘‘Dr. Neve, F. 
R. C. S., has twice examined me and re- 
ports my lung completely healed. Under 
God this restoration is due to your treat- 
ment.’”’ Mr. Henry Brown, 118 West St., 
N. Y. City; Miss Emily Klearman, 513 Ann 
St., West Hoboken; Mr. Job Cassidy, 232 
E. 34th St., N. Y. City; Mr. A. O. Lotze, 
1,625 1st Avenue, N. Y. City; Mr. David 
Hiscox, 390 Webster Avenue, L. I. City; all 
were diagnosed by their physicians as con- 
sumptives but are now cured by Dr. Hun- 
ter’s treatment. 

Mrs. Edward Raynor, Bensonhurst, L. I., 
‘‘coughed up bloody matter; had hectic 
fever and night sweats; was nervous and 
lost flesh. Completely restored.’’ 

Patrick Coery, 115 Columbia St., Brook- 
lyn, says: ‘*I had asthma and bronchitis 
and could not do a day’s,work. Now I feel 
like a new man.” 

Any of these will answer letters of in- 
quiry, as will also Mr. J. H. Van Derveer. 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Mrs. R. L. Morrell, 
Port Washington, N. Y.; Mrs. Milford Jones, 
Dover, N. J., who is ‘‘a living witness to 
the eftizacy of Dr. Hunter’s system of med- 
icated air inhalation, having been cured of 
consumption after being declared a ‘ hope- 
less case,’ ”’ 

E. M. Hunter, editor Vermont Record, 
Fairhaven, Vt.; Mrs. Thomas Eastman, 
Keansburgh, N. J.;j;Mr. C. W. Buck, P. 0. 
Box 1,069, Danver, Col.; Professor Herring, 
Lutheran Seminary, Chicago, IIl.; Mrs. 
Holton, Kennett Square, Pa., and thousands 
of others. 

The New York World, the Press, Adver- 
tiser, and other representative papers of 
New York City have investigated Dr. Hunt- 
er’s success by interviewing his patients 
and have published the result to the world 
at large for the}benefit of the afflicted. 

After such a life’s history and work as 
the Doctor’s it is not to be wondered at that 
he grows impatient with the unwarrantable 
excitement over and importance given every 
new concoction or device presented to the 
public, whether with or without merit, 
knowing as he does that the condition to be 
met in every lung case, no matter how mild 
it may be, is too serious to be trifled with 
by nostrums which; his experience has 
proved cannot even arrest for any time the 
disease that is sapping the patient’s life. 
No one in the profession has the right to 
feel so strongly as this man of science who 
has given an ordinary lifetime to the study 
of lung maladies. 

Dr. Hunter’s treatment has passed from 
the region of theorizing, and become an 
established fact, verified by the word of 
reputable patients ,who do not hesitate to 
put their evidence onfrecord. It remains 
but to congratulate sufferers from weak or 
diseased breathing organs that so far as 
human testimony can prove anything, the 
day of their recovery has dawned, if they 
are but wise enough to embrace their good 
fortune. They need no longer droop or 
dread that theirs will become ‘hopeless 
cases,’”’ while the inhalation of soothing, 
healing and germ-destroying remedies con- 
tinue to work the undisputed cures it has 
done and is doing under Dr. Hunter’s guid- 
ance, 
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Wonderful 
Cures_& 


of Coughs, Colds and all kinds 
of Sore Throats and Lung 
Troubles are made every day 


-« BY e 


Adamson’s 
Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


It gives instant relief, and 
cures, permanently, the worst 
cases. Time-tried and thirty 
years tested. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLD BY THE BEST DRUGGISTS. 


Prices 35 cts. and 75 cts. a Bottle. 
” Trial size 10c. 












Grand National Prize of 
16,600 FRANCS at Paris 


QUINA- 
[AROCHE 


Possesses in the highest de- 
gree the entire active properties 
of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed 
by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and 
Acur, Mararia, Poorness of 
THE Boop, Generat Desitity 
and Wastinc Diseases; In. 
CREASES THE APPETITE, STRENG- 
THENS THE Nerves and builds 
up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: 

E. FOUGERA & CO., 

26-30 N. William St. 

















DIRECTIONS for us- 
ing CREAM BALM.— 
Apply a particle of the 
Balm directly into the nos- 
trils. After a moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Use three times a day, 
after meals preferred, and 
before retiring. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 










A particle is applied to each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street. New York. 
U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma 
nent cure where we have had a reasona 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium an¢ 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 





The Congregationalist 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adsme, Mass. 


BYERS—In Keokuk, Io., Feb. 22, Mary E., wife of Rev. 
W. L. Byers, aged 29 yrs. 

COFFIN—In Brookline, very suddenly,’ March 2,Charles 
Carleton Coffin, aged 72 years. 

NELSON—In Muncie, Ind., at the home of his father, 
Rev. George W. Nelson, of Bright’s disease, aged 
384 yrs He was formerly pastor in Odebolt, Io. 


MRS. SARAH BURROUGHS FOSTER, 

Of West Springfie!d, Mass.,a sister of the late Rev. E. 
B. Foster, D. D., former pastor of Jobn Street Church, 
Lowell, Mass., was fatally injured in Washington, D.C., 
Monday, Feb. 10, In attempting to cross a street Mrs. 
Foster was knocked down by a bicycle ridden by a man 
with gray hairanda white face. The rider disappeared, 
leaving his victim in an unconscious condition. She 
was carried to the Emergency Hospital), and, atter re- 
covering consciousness, was removed to the home of 
her sister-in-law, where she died Feb. 13. Mrs. Foster 
was a teacher for many years. 

Rev. Dr. Rankin, president of Howard University, at 
a brief service hed in Washington, referied with fee!- 
ing to his lifelong acquaintance and his affection for 
the teacher of his early years. She was born in Hano- 
ver, N. H., April 21,1818 Her burial took place Feb. 17 
in Wivchendon, Mass., from the home of her brother, 
Rev. Davis Foster, pastor of the North Congregational 
Church, A long, honored and useful life was thus 
brought to a sudden ena, 


RHODA A. BENSON 

Died in Center Harbor, N. H., on the 20th ult., of 
pnenmonia. She was born in Lardaff, N. H., Jan, 24, 
Isis. She was a pupil of Mary Lyon at Mt. Holyoke 
and a lifelong fnend of Miss Shattuck, who was a 
teacher in that institution for fifty years. In March, 
1845, she married Rey. Almon Benson of Center Harbor 
and resided in that town during the remainder of ber 
life. Three daughters and one son were born to them, 
all of whom survive her and mourn her loss, For more 
than thirty years her house, known as the Lake House, 
has been the summer resort of many a pleasure or 
health seeker. Sbe was an earnest, faithful Christian 
and ever ready to contribute to every good cause. She 
was a woman of rare intellect and firm in her con- 
victions of right and wrong. 


e 
DEACON CHARLES H. BLISS, 

The Prospect Street Church of Newburyport, Mass., 
loses its most prominent member in the death of Deacon 
Charles H. Bliss, which occurred suddenly at Concord, 
N.H., Feb. 3, his age being 57 years. He was born in 
Putney, Vt.. Dec. 16, 18388, being the youngest of three 
children. When five years old his father died, leaving 
him to the care of a Christian mother, and having been 
converted in early life he developed those sterling 
qualities of character which crowned his labors with 
success. When nineteen hestarted in the silk business 
on a borrowed capital of $100, and successfully continued 
the bosiness until his death, 

In 1861 he came to Newburyport, where he married a 
most estime#ble lady, and here be made his home until 
called to bisreward. The deceased took a greatinterest 
in the welfare of his adopted city, always actively sup- 
porting all movements of moral or religious import. 
He served bis city in several capacities. Having large 
real estate interests in the city, and being possessed of 
exceptionaily good business judgment, he was an able 
and, moreover, a conscientious public servant. 

Deacon Bliss united with the Prospect Street Church 
in September, 1863, and soon became a tower of strength 
in all its activities, exemplifyi: g the exhortation of the 
apostle, * Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might.’ He had large personality and force of charac- 
ter, was strong in the Orthodox faith, pertinacious in 
his convictions of right and duty, yet, like a true Chris- 
tian gentleman, was tolerant with those holding oppo- 
site views and opinions. He assumed the office of 
deacon Jan. 18, 1882, and was ever a most faithful and 
conscientious officer, giving largely of both time and 
money to further the cause of his Redeemer. 

He loved his home and family, and no sacrifice was 
thought irksome in administering to the comfort or 
happiness of the dear ones. He was the father of eight 
children, seven of whom are living—Clara A. Bliss, 
orofessor of science, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y.; Dr. 

‘dward L. Rliss, medical miss ary A. B. C. F. M., 
stationed at Foochow, China; D on Charles A. Bliss, 
of the firm of N. D. Dodge & Bliss Co. of Newburyport; 
Maria W. Bliss, teacher of physical culture at Ogontz 
School, Ogontz, Pa ; Ernest W. Bliss, insurance, New- 
buryport; George H. Bliss, student at New Institute of 
Technology, Boston; and Mary C. Bliss, student at 
Wellesley College. 

The widow and children are strongly united in the 
faith that was so dear to the heart of their departed 
loved one, and with his church and business associates 
thank God for the life of their devoted Christian worker. 








Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of minisiers, 
etc , published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, ppens Oct. 2, Evening 
classes Oct. 10. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION bas been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments, 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious liter 
ature, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangelizing ageuey has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,600,000 children are 

et out of Sunday Schoo!, Will you help to save them? 
Send to Rev. Adiiaon P. Foster, D. D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 


AMFRIOAN SEAMEN’? FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social conditionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
Ww. co. STURGES Treasurer. 
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the signal 


Many persons take a variety 
of remedies and try many 
novel procedures to reduce 
their weight. We do not refer 
to these. If you have been 
in fair health, with a normal 
amount of flesh, and yet have 
been losing weight of late, 
there is something wrong. If 
there is an inherited tendency 
to weak lungs; if your cold 
hangs on; or if you are weak, 
without appetite, losing color, 
and easily exhausted; this loss 
of flesh is the signal of distress. 
Heed it, prompily. 


Scots Emulsion. 
of Cod-liver Oil, with hypo- 
phosphites, comes to the res- 
cue, because it supplies a 
peculiar food in a pleasant and 
easily digested form. This oil 
has medicinal properties not 
found in any other fat; while 
the hypophosphites have sus- 
taining and life-giving proper- 
ties of their own. Heed the 
warning. Don’t let yourself 
get thin. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed 
by the medical profession for twenty years. 
(Ask your doctor.) ‘This is because it is 
always falatable—always uniform—always 
contains the purest Norwegian Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites. 

Put up in so-cent and $1.00 sizes. The small 


size may be enough to cure your cough or 
help your baby. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
cROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 

internal medicine. Proprietors, W. KLDWARD & SON, 

London, England. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 












a DENT’S 

y TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 

1 of & C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, MicH. 

_fA Swell Affair.) oped 28 

Dent’s Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 
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atMANU: JOHN H. Pray, 
FACTURERS CARPETS and 


WASHINGTON ST. 
OPP.BOYLSTOM ST. 


Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
; BOSTON. 
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Good Health 


Of More Consequence Than a Few Cents. 


UPPOSE the low-priced alum baking powders do cost a few 
cents less per pound than the Royat, is it worth while for 
these few pennies to expose your health to danger? Alum 


powders make the food unwholesome; 
makes food that is superlatively healthful. 


Roya. Baxinc Powper 
Physicians will affirm 


the truth of these statements, and they are vitally important facts 
for the consideration of housekeepers. 


Baking powder sold either wholesale or retail 
at a lower price than the Royal are almost 
invariably made with alum and dangerous 
to health, and therefore should be avoided 
under all circumstances. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Williams Typewriter 


THE 20th CENTURY WRITER 


A A 
Writing Writing 
Machine Machine 

of the of the 
highest highest 
standard standard 





VISIBLE WRITING and DIRECT 
INKING 


Lightest Carriage, Universal Keyboard, Light and 
Easy Touch, Instantaneous Response. 


CHALLENGES THE WORLD 
FOR SPEED 


Excels in Manifolding Power, Beauty of Work, Dura- 
mee sisted charmed 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


ILLUSTRATED 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO. 


SOLE NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 
147 Washington Street BOSTON 


© abbr ai enone» 





YARDSLEY — Go down to the 
drug-store and get a bottle 
of Pond’s Extract, will you? 
— The Bicyclers, by John 
Kendrick Bangs. 


POND’S 





The 
wees EXTRACT } 
CURES ! 
Piles Catarth y 
Colds Headache | 
Wounds Poarseness 
Bruises Chilblais 
Spr dins pheumatis™ : 
Toothache Sore Throat 
CHECKS REDUCES QUIETS | 


USE POND’S EXTRACT After Shaving — No Irritation 


USE POND’S EXTRACT After Exercising — No Lameness § 


OND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT \j 
is simply a marvel. 
instantly it cures Piles! What 


IPS chapped or a little rough? 
4 Use POND’S EXTRACT LIP 
SALVE — Healing, Softening, : 
Delicious Odor, Beautiful Colon 
25 cents. 





} $Q:cents. 


Aa aly 


BUY GENUINE POND'S EXTRACT if you want genuine cures k 
Buy imitations if you want imitation cures 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





How ¥ 


relief from excruciating pain! ¥ 





